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by Eghne Brown 
resident John R. Dimitry, in a 
recent interview, discussed 
problems concerning the 
a Northern Essex Community — 
problems with solutions forthcoming and 
those with no relief in sight. 

Dimitry foresees no immediate answers 
to the controversy surrounding the pro- 
posed development of the Atwood proper- 
ty adjacent to the college campus by A.J. 
Lane Company and the Haverhill Green 
Associates. 

The president asserts ‘Lane builds 
products of a good quality but you have 
got to remember his essential interest is 
in making money.” 

He states that realistically it is in- 
evitable the property will be developed. 
His role is to make sure the development 
“complements the college, not under- 
mines the college. 

“Don’t let them start the project until 
existing problems are solved or the pro- 
blems will exacerbate,” Dimitry warns. 

Currently, A.J. Lane has proposed 
several projects for the former Atwood 
property. The first proposal for a hotel- 
conference center complex was over- 
whelmingly turned down by Haverhill 
voters on a referendum ballot last fall. 
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Jo relief i in sight 


That project is currently tied up in the 
Massachusetts courts. 

The current proposal for a 324-unit 
apartment complex was denied zoning 
variances by the Haverhill zoning board 
this summer. The proposal includes a mix 
of fair market rate units and low income, 
affordable units. 

The proposal for affordable units 
allows the Haverhill Green Associates to 
appeal the decision to the Massachusetts 
Housing Appeals Committee for a com- 
prehensive permit over-riding local zon- 
ing laws. 

In an Oct. 7 letter, Dimitry outlined the 
college’s concerns to the Housing Ap- 
peals Committee. 

The five major concerns the college 
wants addressed before work can start on 
the property are: 

e Improvements of existing roadways, 
including a “relocation of the 
northbound exit 52 from interstate 
495 before the increased amount of 
traffic can be handled. 

¢ Improvements to the wastewater lift 
station and transfer of ownership to 
the City of Haverhill. 

e A plan to be submitted for a clear 
proposal on how to handle the sur- 


A bestioning tour of Scion 
October is the perfect time for the 
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by Michael Poaletta 
hen asked what he-felt is the 
most important function 
of the student trustee, 
this year’s Newburyport 
representative David O’Keefe replied, 
“My job is to represent the student’s 
legal rights and make sure they're 
intact.”’ 


The job of the student trustee is both 
important and prestigious. The trustee is 
the highest elected position a Northern 
Essex student can achieve on campus. 
The office is elected by the entire student 
body and not by major. The trustee has 
one of eleven seats on the Northern Essex 
Board of Trustees, which meets once a 
month. 


The rest of the board is made up of 
state appointees and alumni. No faculty 
nor administrators sit on the board. 

The job is not just a complimentary 
position. The student trustee has full 
voting privileges and may address the 
board at any time. The term of office 
begins in June and runs for one year. 


O’Keefe feels the board can be rather 
intimidating to newcomers, but he says 
he has plunged in with both feet. “I 
wasn’t intimidated by the trustees my 
first time at a meeting. I walked softly 
and carried a big stick.” Overall, though, 
he feels he’s developed a good working 
relationship with the board and has earn- 
ed its respect. 


He has also tried to keep in close con- 
tact with people around campus and not 
just be a once a month trustee. O’Keefe 
feels he has a.“‘people touch” that helps 
him maintain communication with the 
students, faculty and administration that 
makes up Northern Essex. 


face water drainage without having 
a negative environmental impact on 
Lake Kenoza, the city’s drinking 
water supply. 

e Trees be preserved on the Atwood 
property to maintain a 30-foot na- 
tural buffer zone between the project 
and the college. 

e The two legal transfers that are need- 
ed to comply with the college’s de- 
mands be made before a permit is 
issued. The title for the sewage lift 
station from the state to the City of 
Haverhill and the transfer of land 
for the potentially necessary widen- 
ing of Elliott Street from the state 
to the City of Haverhill. 

Dimitry plans to reiterate the college’s 

concerns in detail at a hearing Nov. 17 
before the Housing Appeals Committee. 


- See special features, page 8. 
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‘Keefe represents Students | 


His first and foremost concern, 
however, is the Northern Essex students. 
O'Keefe is always ready to listen to any 
grievance a student may have and cham- 
pion that cause if necessary. “I’m trying 
to gain a little more for the students.” He 
also encourages other students to ask 
questions of the Northern Essex 
hierarchy. 


O'Keefe ran for the position in order to 
bring about more unity in the school as 
well as in the community. He feels his 
goals are coming together, as there is 
more student participation especially in 
clubs. 


O'Keefe, himself, makes an effort to get 
students more involved. It’s not unusual 
for him to sit down with other students, 
most of whom he’s never met, and discuss 
school problems. One thing that especial- 
ly bothers him is the lack of minority in- 
volvement in the student senate. With 
the large minority population at Northern 
Essex, he feels at least one minority stu- 
dent should have sought a seat on it. 


The trustee’s job can be very time con- 
suming, so O’Keefe didn’t seek re-election 
to the student senate. He still manages 
to find time to be an active member of the 
international studies and the contem- 
porary affairs club. He is also a work 
study student in the public information 
office of the college. 


As for his future plans, O’Keefe is hop- 
ing to study history and communications 
at American University in Washington, 
D.C. He would like to be either a teacher, 
radio talk show host or a politician. 
Whatever he decides to do, one thing’s 
certain, David O’Keefe will go in with his 
eyes and mind open and both feet 
forward. 
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Halloween dance set for Oct. 30 


by Beth White 
teve Michaud was bent over a 
table disarrayed with stacks of 
papers when I entered his office. 
In fact, there were stacks of 
papers from one end of the room to the 
other and a clock radio that displayed the 
wrong time. He told me he’d be with me 
in a moment, while he still searched for 
whatever he was looking for. When he 
finally found it, he sat down behind his 
desk and peered out from behind his 
glasses. “It’s never dull around here,” he 
said. 
Michaud is the student activities direc- 
tor at NECC, and has been for the past 
six years. He seems very dedicated to 


' keeping the students happy and giving 


them what they want. 

“T’m always open to suggestions,’’ he 
said. His office is located in the student 
center building underneath the cafeteria. 
The outer office, where secretary Sue 
Smulski sits, is decorated with posters 
and other light-hearted displays — 
definitely a place you feel at home. 

One problem he encountered as direc- 
tor is lack of interest in some programs. 
“I’ve taken polls. The students indicate 
what they like, and then when it’s offered, 
people don’t show. It’s a catch 22,” 
Michaud explained. 

An event that hasn’t fared very well is 
the After Hours Cafe series, which he 
describes as being a unique idea for the 
college. This is the second semester the 
evening entertainment has been offered, 
but the attendance has ranged only from 
eight to 35 people (a lot less than he hoped 
for). 

He’s optimistic, however, that the 
numbers will be larger for the remaining 
two shows. He says he isn’t sure why peo- 
ple don’t go to the performances. The 
shows have been advertised all over the 
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STEVE MICHAUD, student activities director. 


campus and throughout the Merrimack 
Valley. He also added that he doesn’t go 
for the excuse, “I spent all day at school, 
and I don’t want to return to the campus 
later on.” 

On the other hand, activities such as 


the ‘‘Rocky Horror Picture Show” and 
the open house held at NECC last May, 
were successful with the students. The 
noontime concerts attract a good au- 
dience during nice weather but the 
numbers do decrease when they are mov- 


- Vitagliano heads studen 
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PAUL VITAGLIANO, student senate president. 


by Joan Kingsbury 

Paul Vitagliano was elected president 
of the student senate in a close election. 
His opponent Matt Lafleur had tied in 
two previous ballots. 

Both candidates made strong presen- 
tations regarding their goals and abilities. 

Vitagliano stressed ‘“‘The senate should 
promote student unity and school spirit 
on campus.” 

“Getting students enthusiastic about 
NECC should be the main goal of the 
senate,” Lafleur said. 

The other offices were uncontested. 
Elected were Rhonda Imonti, vice- 
president; Elyse Melanson, secretary; and 
Tom Lucia, treasurer. 

Four members are still needed for the 
senate. The engineering, criminal justice, 
and mental health programs are not 
represented. If anyone in these areas is 
interested in having a voice in student ac- 
tivities, please contact a senate member 
or Steve Michaud. 

Plans are being finalized for a Hallo- 
ween dance Oct. 30 at 7:30 p.m. in the til- 
ed lounge. 

At least four members will attend a 


ed inside to the tiled lounge. Michaud con- 
cluded, ‘‘Events that are held outside in 
good weather, tend to attract larger 
crowds. Comedy is also big with the 
students.” 


Michaud was born in Maine and has 
two brothers, both in the construction 
business. He graduated from Springfield 
College in 1977 with a bachelor of arts 
degree in psychology and rehabilitation 
counseling, and also graduated from 
Rhode Island College in 1979 with a 
master’s in counseling. 

He is married and lives in New Hamp- 
shire with his wife of eight years, Tricia, 


a daughter Maureen, who is almost three, 
and a three month old son, Brendan 
James. Before coming to NECC, Michaud 
was the director of student activities at 
Assumption College in Worcester for two 
years. 

The biggest disappointment he has ex- 
perienced as student activities director 
came last February when faculty 
members, student government, and the 
student activities office spent a lot of time 
and energy organizing a Mardi Gras 
dance. Michaud recalled that they had 
casino tables, a frozen juice bar, raffles, 
and some people dressed in costume. “It 
was tremendously organized and then 
hardly anyone showed up,” he said. 

But dancing will be given another 
chance at NECC. A Halloween dance has 
been scheduled for Friday, Oct. 30, from 
7:30 p.m. to 11 p.m. There will be a raffle 
and refreshments will be served. Students 
are also welcome to wear costumes. 

Before I left, I asked him if he would 


like to add anything else. “I'm always 


open to ideas from students,’’ he 
repeated, ‘‘and we're always looking for 
students who want to get involved with 


student government and other 
programs.” 


senate 


regional three-day conference in Hartford, 
Conn., in November. One of the objectives 
is to preview entertainment which is 
available to be booked for NECC. It is 
also a chance for the schools to do some 
self-promotion. 


A leadership training seminar is being 
planned Nov. 18 for senate members. 

Meetings are now scheduled for Mon- 
days at noon in the student senate room 
off the tiled lounge. 

Bill Habib, state coordinator of 
Citizens Against Unsafe Society, show- 
ed a film describing the current 
Massachusetts policy concerning con- 
victed felons. The four main areas ad- 
dressed were: 

* Mass. furlough program. 

¢ Notification of family members of 

victims when a prisoner is released: 
¢ Probation regulations. 

¢ Furloughs for prisoners convicted of 

killing police officers. 

C.A.U.S. is circulating petitions in the 
state to toughen state laws regulating 
these problems. 


No offense intended 


The Observer apologizes to Paul 
Vitagliano, new student senate president, 
for omitting his name and picture in the 
last issue of the paper. 

Vitagliano, sophomore from Wakefield, 
is a liberal arts major. He says he decid- 
ed to run for the senate because he felt 
a need to voice his opinions and ideas 
about the campus and to have more of a 
say about what happens at Northern 
Essex. 

He hopes to see the senate become 
more visible to the student body and in 
turn have the students more responsive 
to the senate and its efforts. 


Vitagliano’s eventual career goal is to 
work in advertising. He plans to transfer 
to Boston College or Boston University 
after completing his associate’s work at 
NECC. 

“I hope that the senate can bring a 
more unified atmosphere to the college — 
one which would be beneficial to everyone 
and enhance our education. 

“As in our national government, the 
student senate members are represen- 


pre 


tatives of the students. Our work and ef- - 


forts are a reflection of the sentiment of 
the student body, thus we welcome all 
ideas and suggestions we need to hear,” 
Vitagliano says. 
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OFFICERS OF HISPANIC CULTURAL CLUB (left to right): Maribel Espinosa, 
secretary; Jose A. Diaz, president; Ruth Tavares, vice president; Anna Collado, 


treasurer. 


Dance is Nov. 20 


by Rafael DePena 
oming from the Dominican 
Republic to the United States in 
1984, Jose A. Diaz, 20, didn’t 
know whether he could make it 
in the real world, because he didn’t know 
any English. 
He had been a disc jockey at a radio 


~ station in the Republic for three years, 
but that didn’t help since he didn’t know 


how to speak the language in America. 
He attended Lawrence High School and 


- graduated with the class of 1986, then 
entered Northern Essex that fall. After 


getting involved with the television club, 
Diaz met Ana Javier, who was president 
of the Hispanic Cultural Club. She in- 
troduced him to the group, then about 10 
members strong. Its adviser was Peter 
Flynn, behavioral science teacher. 

Diaz wrote an article for the 
Observer about the club, and more peo- 
ple became interested. In the spring of 
1987, the school held an open house and 
the club decided on an activity for 
everyone. They invited a Spanish or- 


chestra ‘‘La Gran Familia,’ from 
Lawrence and had Spanish food from dif- 
ferent countries for sale. 

Ever since the open house, the Hispanic 
Cultural Club has been growing more and 
more. Only one year old, it is one of the 
most active organizations on campus. It 
meets every Wednesday at noon. 

The group has had its share of attrac- 
tions. They have sponsored the lecture by 
Marjorie Agosin, poet from Chile, and the 
showing of the Argentinian film ‘‘Las 
Madres.”’ 

Plans include a dance Nov. 20 to the 
music of the orchestra ‘‘E] Casique” Ben- 
ny Sadel, Spanish orchestra based in 
Boston. They expect a good turnout for 
the evening’s party at the student center 
cafeteria. 

The purpose of the Hispanic Cultural 
Club is to share ethnic backgrounds. It 
is not only for Spanish people but open 
to everyone. 

Those interested may come by room 
C101 (liberal arts building) any Wednes- 
day at noon. 


Kite club meets Oct. 30 


The Northern Essex Kite Club is hav- 
ing its first meeting Friday, Oct. 30 in 
room A251 in the Applied Science 
Building. 

The purpose of the Kite Club is to build, 
decorate and enjoy kites. 


The club is open to anyone. Those 
under 13 should be accompanied by an 
adult. 

For more information, contact Ed 
Webb at (617) 777-3197 or club adviser 
Steve Proietti. 
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STUDENT SENATORS meet: Tom. Lucia, Matthew Lafleur, Michael Moore, Michael 
Poaletta, David Goudsward, Steve Michaud, Elyse Melanson and Chris Gallant. 
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RUTH TAVARES AND JOSE DIAZ share a ‘‘get to know you dance.” 


Bill House photo 
OFFICERS AND ADVISER OF HISPANIC CULTURAL CLUB (left to right): Ruth 
Tavares, vice president; Jose A. Diaz, president; Ana Collado, treasurer, Peter Flynn, 
adviser; Maribel Espinosa, secretary. 


Social club meets Wednesdays 


The social club is planning its bake sale 
Friday, Oct. 30, in the middle lobby of the 
liberal arts building from 7:30 a.m. until 
1 p.m. 

The club’s goals focus is on developing 
social skills through a number of social 
activities. 

Members have enjoyed a pizza party 
and a buffet dinner in Manchester. The 
group will be providing popcorn and 
sodas at the faculty vs. Lady Knights 
basketball game Nov. 6. A bowling and 
pizza party at Academy Lanes is slated 


for Saturday, Nov. 21. 

Officers are Dan Durant, president; 
Kim Deneumoustier, vice-president; 
Stephanie Hosterman, secretary; and 
Diane Jemlich, treasurer. 

Linda Comeau, adviser, says members 
are planning to carry out a good deed ac- 
tivity to help others. Possibilities include 
a food drive or hospital visitation. 

The social club is open to all. Meetings 
are Wednesdays from 12-12:55 in C113. 
For more information, check with 
Comeau, student center. 
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Meet the cast members 


by Jodi Walsh 

A.J. Sullivan, Andover, is playing the 
title role in the drama club’s production 
of “Tartuffe.”’ This will be his fourth ap- 
pearance at the Northern Essex Top 
Notch Theatre. He has delivered profes- 
sional performances in ‘“‘The Dining 
Room” and in “Arsenic and Old Lace.” 

He says this production is undoubted- 
ly the best for him. ‘It’s been fun join- 
ing old friends and being able to meet new 
ones.” He likes the part of Tartuffe, a 
religious hypocrite who lusts after 
Orgon’s wife, Elmire, and also after 
Orgon’s fortune. Sullivan says Tartuffe 
gets one (sort of) and not the other, but 
he won't reveal which. 

Charles Morrison, Salisbury, will play 
Orgon, a man who “‘is taken in by a Jim 
Bakker type.” Morrison has acted in high 
school plays as well as community 
theatre. He says rehearsals have been a 
ball. - 

Cast as Cleante is Louis Farrell. 
Another veteran of the Top Notch 
Theatre, he was seen in “Story Theatre” 
and “The Dining Room.” He has also per- 
formed in high school dramas and com- 
munity theatre and had a part in a pro- 
fessional production. He says the process 
of rehearsal has been difficult, but fun. 
Cleante is the character who tries to give 
advice to Orgon as he is being 
manipulated by Tartuffe. 

Janine Paquette, Haverhill, who acted 
in “Story Theatre’ and “The Dining 
Room,” is Orgon’s wife. She tries to pre- 
vent Tartuffe from taking advantage of 
the situation. She says readying the play 
for its opening has been fun. 

Julie Pepin, Atkinson, will portray 
Marianne, Orgon’s daughter. Her 
character is very much in love with 
Valere, but Orgon wants to marry her off 
to Tartuffe. She says she has found 
everyone in the cast and crew friendly and 
outgoing so that rehearsals have been fun 


OS 


and productive. Pepin was in the cast of 
her high school play, ‘“‘You Can’t Take It 
With You.” 

Valere, Marianne’s lover, will be played 
by Scott Spencer, Dracut. He brings ex- 
perience to his role, having performed in 
“To Burn a Witch” at Dracut Senior 
High, “Christmas Carol” at the Nashua 
Playhouse and ‘‘The Desperate Hours”’ 
with the Andover Theatre Company. He 
says rehearsals have taught him much 
about coordinating body movement with 
speech. 

Cyndi Rosa, Haverhill, plays Dorinne, 
who recognizes Tartuffe is a fraud. She 
is also assistant director. She had 
featured roles in Northern Essex produc- 
tions “The Crucible,” “Arsenic and Old 
Lace,” ‘Story Theatre,” and ‘‘The Din- 
ing Room.” 

She has also performed at Giordano’s 
Theatre and with the Quannapowitt 
Players. 

She says, “Rehearsals have been tough 
but we are all close friends and work 
together well. It was difficult to cast this 
show. So many people gave excellent per- 
formances, but we have ended up with a 
superior group of actors.” 

Ralph Martinez, Bradford, was seen 
last season in ‘““The Dining Room.” He 
has also performed in “Story Theatre.”’ 
In high school he was part of the cast of 
“Damn Yankees” and “You Can’t Take 
It With You.” He plays Damis, Orgon’s 
son, who zealously lobbies for the mar- 
riage of Valere to his sister Marianne 
because he, Damis, has designs on 
Valere’s sister. 

He says things are clicking and the cast 
is looking forward to a “top notch” 
production. 

Sheilagh Cruikshank will appear as 
Flipote, the slightly psychotic handmaid, 
who provides comic relief. Cruikshank 
has played in ‘‘Story Theatre” and ‘The 


Sharon Noone photo 
THE CAST OF “TARTUFFE,” which will be presented by the Top Notch Theatre Nov. —14. Back row: John Saviano, Scott 
Spenser, John Soroka, Ralph Martinese, Micki Archambault. Middle row: Lou Farrell, A.J. Sullivan, Julie Pepin, Mark Campani, 
Debbie Tilden. Seated are: Chariene Maguire, Charles Morrison, Janine Paquette. Front row: Sheilagh Cruickshank, Cyndi Rosa 


and Sue Sanders. 
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Top Notch Theatre presents ‘Tartuffe’ 


by Jodi Walsh 

A two-hour long presentation from 
Moliere’s ‘‘Tartuffe” will be presented by 
the students at Northern Essex Nov. 6, 
7, 13, and 14 at 8 p.m. in the Top Notch 
Theatre. 

The French comedy is about religious 
hypocrisy in the seventeenth century. 
Susan Sanders chose the play because she 
was interested in working with a drama 
that was both classical and timely, as well 
as with costumes. 

Moliere was known as one of France's — 
comic genius. He was a popular and ap- 
preciated playwright in his lifetime. 

In his plays he has a great deal of 
humor and good sense. The scenes are 
broadly farcial, but underneath is a 
steady, searching criticism of society. He 
is never bitter. His continued appeal to 

, readers and playgoers is a testimony of 
his understanding of man. 

Moliere’s play “Tartuffe” was written 

_in 1664, but is was not entirely presented 
to the public until 1669. 

In the opening act of ‘“Tartuffe’’ Orgon 

has invited Tartuffe to live with him 

* because he believes Tartuffe is a phoney. 
Tartuffe tries to seduce Orgon’s wife, 
marry his daughter, and obtain his deed 
to his home. Throughout the play there 
is constant conflict between appearance 
and reality. 

Sanders, director, says she has enjoyed 
working with the energetic and commit- 
ted cast, who dedicated close to 70 hours 
of their time for the play production. 

This play “Tartuffe” will not feature 
any specific character as being outstan- 
ding. Sanders made this fact quite evi- 
dent when she said, “I believe all student 
productions are ensemble shows, mean- 
ing every character is equal.” 

Tickets will be $2 for college students 
and senior citizens. Tickets may be pur- 
chased at the door on a first come first 
serve basis. All are encouraged to view 
the play. ( 
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CAST MEMBERS pictured from left to right, Charles Morrison, Julie Pepin, and 


Sheilagh Cruickshank. 


Dining Room” at the college. In high 
school she had parts in ‘‘Anything Goes,” 
“Mame” and “Fiddler on the Roof.” 
John Saviano, Medford, will be the 
police officer sent by the king to ap- 
prehend the villain of the play “so that 
everyone lives happily ever after.”’ 


Two members of the cast are making 
their acting debuts. Playing Tartuffe’s 
manservant Laurent is Steven Beaudoin, 
Dracut. He is also assisting with the sets. 
Mark Campano, West Newbury, is Mon- 
sieur Loyal, bailiff. He says his stage time 
is brief. He delivers the eviction to Orgon 
and leaves. 


Music offerings changed for Spring 


Music Professor Michael Finegold 
has announced some changes in music of- 
ferings for spring. 

The title of Music reading Ear Train- 
ing and Notation has been changed to 


Music Reading and Theory I (also chang- 


ed is the course description). This offer- 
ing will now consist of a year-long study 
program which will consist of two parts, 
Music Reading and Theory I and II. Both 
offerings will include computer assisted 
instruction (CAI) in the microcomputer 
(Continued to page 5) 
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department chairperson. 


Exhibits 


Photography 
Kim Pickard and Henry Cataldo 
~- Oct. 5 — Oct. 30, 1987 
Bentley Library 

Northern Essex Community College is 
excited about this particular exhibit, 
which will highlight the photographic 
talents of two of the college’s 
photography faculty members, Mr. Kim 
Pickard of Salisbury and Mr. Henry 
Cataldo of Somerville. Gallery hours to 
meet the artists: Sunday, Oct. 8, 1 — 4 
p.m. in the Bentley Library. 


Art 
Rachel Cyr — Oils 
Nov. 2 — Nov. 25, 1987 
Bentley Library 

Methuen’s Rachel Cyr is an artist who 
believes that when someone looks at a 
painting; something should happen; they 
should be able to enter the painting with 
some emotion. Gallery hours to meet the 
artist: Sunday, Nov. 8, 1 — 4 p.m. 
AURA Nest oil Ens bch 5 ; 


Performances 


Mike Metheny Jazz Quartet 
Friday, Nov. 6 at 7:30 p.m. 
Bentley Library 

Flugelhorn stylist Mike Metheny leads 
one of New England’s outstanding jazz 
ensembles. Metheny’s tasteful jazz style 
is rooted in the mainstream tradition; his 
broad open tone is soothing and lyrical. 
Both Downbeat Magazine and noted jazz 
critic Leonard Feather of the Los Angeles 
Times applauded Metheny’s debut album 
with four-star reviews. 


Drama Club 


“Tartuffe” by Moliere 
Friday, Saturday, Nov. 6, 7, 13, and 14 
- at 8 p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre 

The Drama Club will present ‘‘Tar- 
tuffe,”” one of the most universally ad- 
mired of plays ever written. The play 
epitomizes the range, comic genius, and 
moral orientation of Moliere. Satire is at 
its most intense in this unmasking of a 
religious hypocrite. 


Dr. John R. Dimitry will host an annual 
theatre party Sunday, Nov. 8, at 7 p.m. 
for a special performance of the play. The 
show will be followed by a reception for 
the cast. 


Creative Arts Calendar 
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Lance Hidy, Graphic Designer 
Monday, Nov. 9 at noon 
Lecture Hall A 

Lance Hidy’s graphic designs and 
posters will be on exhibit at the Third 
Floor Gallery in C Building. Hidy will talk 
about his work and, more generally, 
graphic design. He is interested in and 


will share with us the new international 
movement to create graphic novels as 
visually exciting as the movies. 


Andre Dubus, Writer 
Wednesday, Nov. 18 at noon 
Lecture Hall A 

Andre Dubus is a local writer of short 
story and novel. He is a recent recipient 
of a P.E.N. award. He will read a short 
story. 


Dave Binder 
Nov. 19, 7:30 p.m. 
An evening featuring James Taylor 
music performed by Dave Binder. 
Patty Larkin 
Dec. 10, 7:30 p.m. — Folk 


The “After Hours Cafe” series features 
top New England performers in a cafe set- 
ting, and is sponsored by Student Ac- 
tivities and the Alumni Association. 


The cafe opens at 7:30 p.m. and con- 
tinues until 9:30 p.m. in the student 
center lounge. 

The series will continue with an “‘Even- 
ing of James Taylor’ performed by 
singer/guitarist Dave Binder Nov. 19 and 
a Dec. 10 appearance by folk 
singer/guitarist Patty Larkin, who was 
recently featured in People Magazine. 

For more information, call the student 
activities office at 374-3731 or the alum- 
ni office at 374-3862. 


Duo-Pianists 
Michael Kramer — Elaine Mawhinney 
Sunday, Nov. 29 at 7 p.m. 
Bentley Library 
Pianists Mawhinney and Kramer team 
up for a program of duo-piano works. In- 
cluded will be Schubert ‘‘Fantaisie,’’ the 
Rachmaninoff ‘‘Suite No. 2,’’ Saint-Saens 
“Carnival of the Animals,” and “‘An 
American in Paris” by Gershwin. 


Photography 
Joseph Callery 
Dec. 3 — Jan. 8, 1988 
Bentley Library 
The photographs of Joseph Callery of 
Plum Island will highlight the gallery for 
the holiday season. Of particular merit 
are Callery’s photographs of seacoast 
locations which will be familiar to many. 
Gallery hours to meet the artist: Sunday, 
Dec. 6, 1 — 4 p.m. 


Dance 

Student Dance Performance 
Friday, Saturday, Dec. 11, 12 at 8 p.m. 

Physical Education Building 
This performance will feature 
choreography by students in the dance 
program at Northern Essex, as well as 
pieces bv the Still Point Dance Company. 


Music offerings 


(continued from page 4) 


lab. Students, through the use of CAI, 
can work at their own pace. 

Music Reading and Theory II is being 
offered for the first time. It will include 
experience in composing music using the 
computer. Finegold is in the process of 
setting up an electric music composition 
studio at NECC. 

In addition to the aforementioned 
courses, Chorus I (MU7101) and Perfor- 
mance Ensemble I (MU7097), will be of- 
fered as well as Piano I and II. (Any stu- 
dent who can sing can take chorus and 
any student who plays an instrument well 
enough to perform can take Performance 
Ensemble I). 

History of Jazz is another course which 
is offered during alternating semesters. 
This course will include a history of jazz 


up to and including jazz rock as well as 
the opportunity to hear live jazz. 

At present there is a total of seven 
music courses offered in the program next 
semester, including Introduction to 
Music. 


The Choral group is meeting Wednes- 
day and Friday in lecture hall A, liberal 
arts building, from noon to 1 p.m. The 
club is planning to serenade the campus 
and perhaps some nearby nursing homes 
-at Christmas this year. 

The president is Cyndi McNamaral. 
Anne Coleman is secretary and Kim 
Sullivan is treasurer. 

Anyone interested in joining the group 
may contact Finegold, club adviser, at 
5852. 
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NOTED PIANIST MICHAEL KRAMER will perform on the NECC campus on Nov. 29. 


Local poet appears at NECC 


by Joe Larsen 

Robin Becker, teacher and published 
poet, presented readings from her port- 
folio Oct. 21 at the college. 

She was the second featured speaker in 
a noontime series coordinated by the 
humanities and communication division. 

Becker, a woman with a new wave look, 
shared thoughts and insights into poetry 
as well as her own works. The topics of 
her poems varied greatly, ranging from 
a sentimental poem about her deceased 
pet to masturbation. She also read one of 
her short stories ‘‘In the Badlands.” It 


English department 


During the fall 1987 semester, the 
English Department will once again con- 
duct a program to acknowledge ex- 
cellence in writing in its English Composi- 
tion I and English Composition II 
classes. Essays which instructors feel 
demonstrate superior achievement will be 
submitted to a faculty panel which will . 


was about a mother feeling dejected 
because of her daughter’s lesbian 
relationship. 

Becker teaches at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology where she is an 
assistant professor in the writing pro- 
gram. Her first book, ‘‘Backtalk,’’ was 
published in 1982. She is the recipient of 
the Fellowship in Poetry Award. 

Next appearing in the series is Lance 
Hidey, graphic designer. He will speak 
Monday, Nov. 9 at noon in lecture hall A, 
liberal arts building. 


sponsors contest 


in turn select the most outstanding ex- 
amples of accomplishments. 

Students whose work has been submit- 
ted and who choose to attend, will be 
honored at an awards presentation in the 
Top Notch -Theater on Dec. 14. All 
students, faculty and friends are invited 
to attend and share in the celebration of 
success. 


_ student inter-arts magazine 
last chance to contribute 


poems, prose, creative writing, black 
and white photography and artwork 
Art Work — Room 347 
Writings — Room 360 in the Parnassus container 
DEADLINE OCTOBER 30 


VARIETY 
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October means pumpkins 


Monster 
squashes 
running 
rampant 


by J.A. Heyes, Jr. 

You can call it zentnerkuvbis, as peo- 
ple in Germany do. 

Or you can call it centnergraeskar or 
potiron or calabaza or cocomero as they 
do in Denmark, France, Spain and Italy. 

But no matter what you call it, all you 
have is pumpkin, also known as a big 
squash. 

And big is an understatement. 

Pumpkins can grow to huge propor- 
tions — bigger even than the heads of the 
striking professional football players who 
think they need more money. 

How big? 

The biggest on record is the 671-pound 
pumpkin grown last year by Robert Gan- 
carz of Wrightstown, N.J., and shlepped 
to the 1986 World Pumpkin Confedera- 
tion Weigh-Off in Collins, N.Y. - 

Although pumpkin growing is the 
strangest sport this side of cock crowing 
and hen flying, it has a long and 
somewhat respected history. 

Pumpkin growing first won interna- 
tional attention in 1900, when William 
Warnock of Ontario sent a 400-pound 
pumpkin to the World’s Fair in Paris. 

For this he received a special bronze 
medal and a diploma from the French 
government, according to the pumpkin 
confederation. 

Three years later, Warnock sent a 
403-pounder to the St. Louis World's 
Fair. 

This record stood unbroken until an 
American grower cracked the 450-pound 
mark in 1976. 

Since then, the record books have never 
been the same. 

Canadian grower Howard Dill won four 
straight pumpkin growing contests from 
1979 to 1983, coming close to the 
500-pound mark. 

Then, in 1984, Norman Gallagher add- 
ed more than 100 pounds to the record 
books with his 612-pound entry. 

Earlier this month, growers from 
around the world tried in vain to break 
that record at the Topsfield Fair. 

The United States growers fared well 
at the international weigh-off, placing in 
the top two places. 

Don Fleming of Morrisville, Vt., grew 
the winning 604.5-pound pumpkin. 

Leonard Stellpflug of Honeyoye Falls, 
N.Y., finished second with a 590-pound 


PILES OF PLUMP PUMPKINS mean Halloween is just around the corner. 


Third place honors went to Will Nelly 
of Nova Scotia with a 587 pounder. 

But let’s get real for a minute. 

Without Halloween, the pumpkin 
would be the world’s most forgotten 
vegetable. 

Really. 

October is the only time of year that 
people even think about pumpkins. 

Yet, growers pour their soul into the 
ground year-round to produce these once- 
a-year items. 

And most of them end up smashed to 
bits on the side of the road, victims of nas- 
ty trick-or-treaters. 

Still, there’s no doubt about it: these 


big squash look nice and taste okay if 


cleverly disguised. 

That qualification must stand, due to 
the fact that pumpkins are 92 percent 
water. While water quenches thirst, it 
doesn’t do much as a taste sensation. 

Some say the best part of a pumpkin 
isn’t the squash anyway, but the seeds, 
toasted and salted. 


Others find plenty of things to do with 


the rest of the meat. 


Purists prepare pumkin much like a 
summer squash. Maybe with a little salt, 
pepper, butter and parmesan cheese on 


To try this approach, cut one into one- 
inch slabs, just like a watermelon. Inside, 
there’s a pulpy area with seeds in the 
center. Slice this out, leaving the solid 
rind and skin. Cut the rind into quarter- 
inch slices and steam and simmer until 
fork tender. 

But for the rest of us, the most fun a 


pumpkin can provide — besides offering 
itself up to the knife for the jack-o-lantern 
ritual — is by becoming cake, bread and = 
cookies. 
Add to these, some new recipes for soup 
and mousse. } 
Dig in. Then throw away the shells and 
forget about them until next year. : 
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THE JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER HOMESTEAD. 


Foucault, 
begin production 
of Whittier video 


Prof. Marjory Martin of Northern 
Essex’s English faculty and Alan 
Foucault, director of media services, are 
collaborating on the production of a video 
covering the life and literary works of 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 

The half-hour production is funded 
through a $4,000 grant from the Trustees 
of the John Greenleaf Whittier 
Homestead and is to be completed later 
this fall. 

The Whittier trustees asked the college 
to produce the video after seeing the one 
completed on 19th-century Concord 
writers last spring. They are concerned 
that the children of Haverhill, as well as 


Martin 


adults, lack knowledge and interest in the 
highly regarded poet. 

Students at the college have easy ac- 
cess to the Whittier birthplace, only a 
miles away on Route 11. The old New 
England farm with its colonial at- 
mosphere is open to visitors at 1 p.m. 
Tuesday — Friday until winter. 

The site for the home was chosen by 
Thomas Whittier when he acquired 148 
acres of land beside a brook which provid- 
ed water for farm needs and for power for 
a mill. He built the house in 1688. Five 
generations of Whittiers lived there. 

It is the ine of the _— “Snow 
Bound.” : OR eRe # Haw, 
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Charlesworth still 
leading busy life 


by Lom Vartabedian 
he telephone rang at precisely 6:15 
a.m., waking Marion H. 
Charlesworth from a sound sleep. 
“Good morning,’”’ chimed the 
cheery voice. ‘‘This is your friendly 
answering service calling. We need a 
substitute teacher for consumer trends at 
Haverhill High. Interested?” 

Charlesworth paused a moment to 
catch her breath, then repeated 
everything like an echo. “Haverhill High? 
Consumer trends? You got it!”’ 

Since Charlesworth gave up her license 
inv January, she doesn’t drive. So she 
takes the school bus, to school, sitting 
next to boisterous teenagers old enough 
to be her grandchildren. 

“Children have this misconception that 
if you're gray, you're senile,’ she says, ad- 
ding ‘‘don’t let the gray hair fool you.” 

Well past the age of retirement, 
Charlesworth says she’ll never retire her 
love for teaching. 


“4 plan to teach forever,” says the Col- 
umbia Park resident. “It keeps me young 
and fit. People count the years when they 
have nothing else left to count.” 

Within 30 minutes of her early morn- 
ing call, she has put herself together, 
gulped down a cup of instant coffee, 
_ gathered her belongings, and whisked out 

the door. 

The $40-a-day pay she earns as a 
substitute teacher is lower than what 
some teenagers earn working part-time in 
a fast food restaurant. 


This bothers Charlesworth and others 
like her, but it isn’t the money that draws 
_. her into the educational arena. It’s the 
love of vocation. 

“There’s no monetary value placed on 
teaching,” she says. ‘‘All I’m looking to 
do is make an impact with my life.” 

Students try to wheedle her. Teachers 
_ respect her. The administration wishes 
there were more like her on the substitute 
list. 

“The woman’s a true perfectionist,” 
says Assistant Principal Enrico Sasso. 
“She fulfills her duties in a manner you 
would like to see other teachers perform. 
She’s a born educator and a model for 
others to emulate.” 

Some teachers buzz out the door the in- 
stant the last bell sounds. Not 
Charlesworth. She stays without regard 
to the clock, always ready to give extra 
help to students. 
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a MARION CHARLESWORTH, former-Observer staffer, * 


If this doesn’t suffice, she’s often back 
at Haverhill High evenings, teaching 
adult education courses in English. 

In between all this, she also remains ac- 
tive in her community. She has been the 
backbone of the Haverhill Garden Club 
for the past 20 years, serving as president 
on three occasions. 


During her 12-year stint as the club’s 
publicity director, 25 state awards were 
earned by the Haverhill garden group. 

A life member of the Women’s City 
Club, and board member of the Stevens- 
Bennett Home for the Elderly, she also 


’ belongs to the board of directors of Win- 


nekenni Foundation and Children’s Aid 
and Family Society. 

She is a volunteer for the Widows 
Lifeline program. 


A longtime member of the Hale 
Hospital Auxiliary and Friends of 
Haverhill Public Library, she also 
volunteers her time serving meals to the 
hungry Mondays at the Citizens Center. 

When asked about this volunteer ser- 
vice, her response is pure and simple. 


“The best things in life are free,” she tells' 


you. 

It didn’t all come easily. There have 
been obstacles in the roads she has 
travelled. 

She faced the biggest one in 1974 when 
she lost her husband, Donald 
Charlesworth, business professor at Nor- 
thern Essex. 

That same year, at the ripe age of 55, 
she enrolled as a full-time student at 
Worcester State College in pursuit of her 
teaching certification. 

She graduated cum laude in 1976. 
Along the way, she accumulated 45 
credits in English, including studies from 
her younger days as an accounting ma- 
jor at the same school. To teach, she on- 
ly needed 18 more. 


“! found the young people extremely 
helpful,” she recalls, “‘The administration 
paid me no preferential treatment and 
that’s the way I wanted it.” 

Last year, one student wrote in his 
yearbook, ‘‘I’ll never forget Mrs. 
Charlesworth’s English class.” It’s not 
often that a substitute gets such high 
grades from a pupil. 

Courtesy of the Haverhill Gazette. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Marion 
Charlesworth also attended classes at 
NECC. She was a member of the Observer 
staff in the fall of 1975. 
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JAMES CANINO, NECC social science professor. 


Teaching career 
satisfies Canino 


by Deborah Shannon 
ames Canino, instructor in the 
social sciences division, is 
excited about people and why they 
behave the way they do. As a 
former community college student, he 
describes himself as once shy, with few 
study skills and questionable motivation. 
Then a psychology teacher made social 
science come alive for him. This was the 
beginning of the ‘‘awakening of my in- 
tellectual curiosity,” he said. 

He finds teaching to be a personally 
fulfilling career. ‘“‘For every bit of effort 
I put out, I get much more in return. It 
is thrilling when a student tells me that 
a course I taught helped them along a lit- 
tle bit. To me, that makes it all 
worthwhile.” 

Teaching at the Lawrence satellite 
campus ‘‘was one of my most enjoyable 
experiences at Northern Essex,” said 
Canino. “The diversity of students made 
teaching the social sciences almost like a 
field experience.” 

As adviser to NECC’s behavioral 
science club he says, ‘‘I’d like to see more 
students get involved in extracurricula 
activities. Participating in these activities 
can really enrich the college experience.” 

Canino sees today’s community college 
student as “becoming more aware and 
concerned about the world — not just 
how they can succeed economically but 
how they can contribute to the better- 
ment of society. I find students 
motivated and full of hope. I like to tie 
in life experiences of students with class 
materials.” 

He cites as evidence of this a contem- 
porary social problems class that he 
teaches at another community college.-It 
is offered as a pure elective, no one is re- 
quired to take it, and yet it is filled to 
capacity with 35 students. 

“My career goal is to be a full-time, per- 
manent community college instructor. 
Also I would like to stay a student, tak- 
ing new courses and getting new 
degrees,”’ said Canino. He cited the diver- 
sity of community college students as one 
reason for this choice. Another is that 
community college faculty “‘have a wider 
range of talent’’ due to the diversity of 
students, particularly the non-traditional 
student. 

Canino says he “enjoys interacting 
with students, in class and out of class.” 
His hobbies are jogging and reading 
biographies and history books. 

Canino has been a behavioral science 
instructor at NECC for the past four 
years, teaching sociology, criminology 
and contemporary social problems. He is 
beginning his second year as adviser of 
the behavioral sciences club. He also 
teaches sociology at Middlesex Communi- 
ty College in Bedford and at Nor- 
theastern University in Boston. 


Canino worked in the insurance field for 
seven years but felt that he “couldn’t 
relate to the corporate/capitalist mentali- 
ty “that pervades modern business.” 


In 1967, he received his associate of 
arts degree at Auburn Community Col- 
lege in Auburn, New York. From there he 
entered the insurance field. In 1976 he 
received his bachelor of arts degree in 
sociology at Buffalo State College in Buf- 
falo, New York. 

With this work completed, Canino 
hitchhiked back and forth across America 
and Mexico for two years. His goal was 
“to experience the diversity of people in 
their native environments” and to “‘app- 
ly sociology in real life.” 

He settled temporarily in Arizona and 
in 1979 received his master of arts degree 
in sociology at Arizona State University 
in Tempe, Arizona. He is presently com- 
pleting studies for a master of arts degree 
in psychology at the University of 
Massachusetts in Boston. 

In the past, Canino served on the 
Arizona House of Representatives Task 
Force on Organized Crime, specializing in 
investigations of real estate fraud. The 
task force was formed after the violent 
death of journalist Donald Bowles, who 
was killed by a car bomb while inves- 
tigating organized crime. 

Canino has also worked for the U.S. 
Department of the Interior in Yuma, 
Arizona as a population sociologist. He 
carried out environmental studies used 
for real estate development of federal 
lands. 


Douglas back 
from London 


by Mike Townsend 

Mike Douglas, a student at Merrimack 
College, had the opportunity last year to 
spend a semester in London, England. He 
wanted to spend time in another country 
not only because he thought it would be 
fun to travel, but also because the college 
he planned to attend in England offered 
courses that were not available to him at 
Merrimack. 

Some of the classes he attended were: 
Modern European Social Thought, 
British History of the 1760’s and Inter- 
national Institutions. 

Although Douglas found a whole new 
variety of offerings abroad, he found that 
the basic nature of English courses was 
not all that different from American 
courses. However, he did add that he 
found American teachers more in- 
teresting than their English counterparts. 

Douglas, who lived in a dorm located 
near the college, says he missed his home 
life in the US in general. He did find that 
English students were very friendly to 
him during his four-month stay. 

He says he would definitely return to 
England for a visit and he highly recom- 
mends studying abroad to other students. 
The tuition was expensive - nearly $5,000. 
- but for Douglas it was worth it. 
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Salem: a witching experience 


Citywide fest 
until Nov. 1 


By Mark Kelley 
In the late 1600s, a strange 
phenomenon was occuring in Salem. 
Many of the girls living there were 
behaving in a strange manner. Some were 


having fits. Others were hallucinating. 
Some claimed they saw the devil, who 
told them he would abolish all the chur- 
ches in the land and set up his own wor- 
ship in Salem. 

Townspeople came to blame whatever 
went wrong on witches. 

Witchcraft hit its peak in Salem in 
1692. During the famous witch trials, 
many of the accused were sentenced to 
live in a dungeon or hanged at Gallows 
Hill. One was pressed to death with giant 
boulders. 

If you want to understand what witch- 
craft was about, the Salem Witch 
Museum is an excellent presentation 
‘recreating the era. Visitors are brought 
in to a dark room and gather around the 
sacred emblem of witchcraft. The symbol 
lights up and the crackling of fire is heard. 
Satan appears along with the 13 stage 
sets. It is a narration that tells the history 
of witchcraft, bringing life to the girls, the 
trials, and the executions with life-like 
mannequins. 

The witch museum is open year round 
and tours are conducted every half hour. 


If you survive the witch museum and Double, double 

dare to go on, make your way over to the . 
Witch Dungeon Museum. It has a live re- toil and trouble 
enactment of a witch trial. Sarah Goode : ‘ 
is brought to trial for witchcraft by the | There’s plenty to do in 
enous see arama ene iuty and Salem with Halloween 
le shows witch mark, ; ' 
a mark on the arm. Viewers are brought just around the corner. 
downstairs into a recreated dungeon. It’s Above, the Witch 
in darkness except for some candlelight. i 

Spectators are taken along a Museum. At right, 
passageway lined with cells. There isa the Witch Dungeon. 
idee of rn mor cell ay me Below, the Salem 
or execution. Don surprised if a P 
witch reaches out and tries to snake you. Burying G round 
It has been known to happen. Theattrac’ Below, on right are 
tion is not for the fainthearted. 

The Witch House is a restored home of the House of the 
a famous witch judge. You can tour for Seven Gables and 
oy a the original ont paral Ee a full view of the 

ions of persons accu of witchcr ‘ 
were held here, and their ghosts may still Witch Museum. 
haunt this place. 

To get the true facts of witchcraft, go 
to the Essex Institute Museum. Its a 
museum and research library have actual y 
witchcraft trial records as well as witch — 
artifacts. During the Halloween season, = ——— — 
the institute has an exhibition called et 
“Eerie Events.”’ If you have the courage, 
it takes place evenings between 6 and 9 
p-m. Don’t go alone. al we 

Be sure not to miss the House of the eV il 
Seven Gables, birthplace of Nathaniel oUt 
Hawthorne. Guided tours of the house are 
available. Tales of sea captains’ ghosts if 
that lived here are told. The house also 
has secret rooms and a stairway which 
once hid slaves. 

There is a citywide Halloween festival 
Oct. 24 through Nov. 1. There is a walk 
through a haunted house at Pickering 
Wharf as well as crystal ball readings. Wyed gt ADC ch 
There is storytelling at the Salem Witch ni ea c mn i L B U RI CU 
Museum Friday, Oct. 30. It is called 
“Ghost Stories and Gourmet Potions.” CADT RICHADI ODE 
Visitors can go on guided candlelight f i. PORTE D MO rt F 
walking tours of the witch trial trail. It 


departs at 7 p.m. from the old town hall. : tals ran Se PEE Hes 

There will be live music and witch’s brew UUY SIMUN BRADOIREL 

Oct. 31 at the costume ball at the — 

Hawthorne Hotel. ~ FYI ? A IRIC ’ 


Witchcraft Is practiced even today. ..° ' : ITN 
| People can see a real live witch, Laurie 
| Cabbot, the official witch of Salem. She 
| owns and operates a gift shop filled with : . JA 

things from the occult such as black 
candles and Tarot cards. 4 

Students should visit Salem is they are : 

| interested in history and want to get in- : 
to the Halloween spirit. Find out if witch- ‘ j A 
craft was real or imagined. Salem has the Photos by Mark Kelley 
answer. Don’t go after dark. It’s sure to . 

scare you enough in the daylight 
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The hazards of commuting, 
an eye-opening experience 
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by Lisa Forrest 

Buzz, it’s my alarm sounding its mor- 
ning threat. It’s warning me to get out 
of bed or I will hear that spine shivering 
sound for the rest of my life. I give in to 
its mechanical threat and drag myself 
from my bed. My morning routine has 
been embedded in my mind and doesn’t 
require much thought. I know if I’m 
brushing my teeth by 8:45 I’m on 
schedule. 

For some unexplained reason, there are 
days when my timing just doesn’t mat- 
ter. Regardless of my~departure time 
from Londonderry, N.H., my arrival time 
at NECC will be about 10 minutes late. 
I owe it all to my commute down the 
dreaded route 97. 

If by chance I do get a late start, I pray 

_ to the construction gods that I don’t get 
stuck behind a dump truck. This is the 
most grueling fate for a commuter travel- 
ing down this winding, rural route. Not 
only am I stuck behind a slow-moving, 
smoke spewing demon that spits rocks 
and gravel at my windshield, but it also 

_ seems that every radio station is hosting 
a talk show or obnoxious commercial at 
the same time. 

This is when the secret language of the 
commuter begins. It’s the hand tap on the 
steering wheel, the check in the rear view 
mirror until the final blow, ‘‘Come on, 
come on, I’m late.’’ The route 97 com- 
muter now begins to beg with this 
monster, ‘Please take a right.”’ 


One of the greatest feelings of relief oc- 
curs in this commuting battle when I 


AMY MEAD, Sue Keefe, Kelly Dugan. 


by Pamelyn Allicon 

Waiting for three years to release their 
latest album has hardly had an effect on 
the overwhelming popularity of U2’s 
latest smash hit album The Joshua Tree. 

Holding the number six spot (and still 
climbing) on both the British and 
American charts and number 12 on the 
most popular video chart, The Joshua 
Tree continues to tear up the charts. 
“With Or Without You,” a desperate love 
ballad, ‘I Still Haven’t Found What I’m 
Looking For” (Bono’s quest for a higher 
spirituality), and ‘‘Where The Streets 
Have No Name,” are only samples of the 
individual works of art on this album. 

It’s quite obvious that U2 hasn’t lost 
its ability to meet and fulfill the needs of 
its listeners through its songs and lyrics. 
Previous albums such as Boy, War, and 
October clearly convey to us a political 
outcry to which some can relate, but in 
1984 the band’s lyrical emphasis shifts 
with the release of The Unforgettable 
Fire. This album touches its audience in 
| amore personal, intimate way. “Bad,” a 
chanting, desperate song written by Bono 
| about the death of a close friend by drug 
l-overdose, shows us a different attitude in 


The Joshua Tree is asmash 


come across a fast motorist. It’s not an 
occurrence that happens often, but 
sometimes there is good music on the 
radio that my car dances to as it hugs the 
curves and bounces off the cracked road 
and pot holes. 


This sensation is often followed by the 
very familiar empty stomach feeling 
when a police car magically appears 
around the corner. Immediately I tap my 
brakes, no matter what my present speed 
is. I think that’s a natural response to 
blue lights. Then I casually check my rear 
view mirror, for the next five miles, to see 
if he’s turned around. 


One of my favorite parts of the morn- 
ing is dodging the suicidal squirrels that 
are doing militaristic manuevers on the 
infinite double yellow line. 

My saving grace, the moment I an- 
ticipate throughout my whole 30 minute 
trip, is the release of all my frustration 
when I finally reach route 495 and try to 
catch-up on the lost time wasted behind 
the truck. 


My last trauma of the morning is pray- 
ing that I can park somewhere close to 
“C” building to make it to class before my 
professor reaches the F’s on his name 
roster, that at least someone else comes 
in later than me. 

No, commuting to school is not actual- 
ly as easy as driving to the campus, but 
it is an experience that opens one’s eyes 
in the morning and prepares one for all 
those things that the day has to bring. 
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U2’s evolving awareness of the individ- 
ual. We see even more of this in The 
Joshua Tree. 

Thus with the combination of music 
and lyrics, the album proves to be the 
ultimate in personalism. Songs such as 
“One Tree Hill,’ a touching, almost mor- 
bid song about the funeral service of lead 
singer Bono’s close companion and 
employee Greg Caroll, and ‘Mothers of 
the Disappeared,” an angry song telling 
of the oppressed families with missing 
children in Argentina, are able to reach 
out and touch our hearts in a way only 
U2 can. 

In short, the listener begins to look at 
the political situation as it affects in- 
dividuals. If you have had the experience 
of seeing the band in concert, or simply 
concentrating on the words to any of their 
songs, only then can you fully appreciate 
the quality of emotion put into their 
music. 

If you weren’t able to see the band U2 
perform in concert, you certainly missed 
out on a spectacular show. Still touring 
the U.S., U2 will be wrapping it up and 
going on home around mid-December. 


Above, the close knit Dracut 
mob: Doub Dinnal, Jen Kiszaka 
Dan Malane, Ken Perrin, Liz 
Hayes, Ed Lyman and Jay 
Dawg. At right, Janine T. 
Paquette, Business Manage- 
ment, patiently waits for a ride 
home. Below, Marianne 
Mueller, Lorraine Gerber, Lisa 
Marchand, Marianne Nichol, all 
Early Childhood majors, read 
and study between classes. 
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‘Baby Boom’ a bit silly, 
but entertaining, moving 


by Jennifer Napoleon 
In the newly released film “Baby 
Boom,” Diane Keaton plays a New York 


City, Harvard graduate businesswoman 


who inherits a baby girl when her distant 
cousin and his wife die in a car crash. 


Children are not up her alley. Keaton 
plays sort of a ‘‘dingbat”’ throughout the 
film, not even being able to change the 
baby’s diapers. Her life seems to crum- 
ble. She says things like ‘‘I can’t have a 
baby, I have a 12:30 meeting.” This 
movie shows how Keaton switches roles 
and deals with a child other than a client. 


The movie was a bit silly. Keaton is too 
good an actress to be in a film like this. 
It was entertaining and touching at cer- 
tain moments when she started becoming 
attached to the child, but that doesn’t 
make up for the unrealistic, excessive 
transformations she goes through, 
especially at the end, in order to become 
adjusted to parenthood. On a scale of 
1-10, give “Baby Boom”’ a 5%. 
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To act or not to act 


sue Smith makes bid 
for place on the stage 


by Joan Kingsbury 
o act or not to act was the 
decision Sue Smith, secretary in 
the Northern Essex Community 
College division of continuing 
education, faced last year. 

“A friend invited me to join the 
Georgetown Theater Workshop,” Smith 
said. Although apprehensive, she decid- 
ed to try. Since then, she has participated 
in five productions. 


She made her debut in a comedy, 
“Lovers and Other Strangers.” 

“Being creatively involved, both in 
front of an audience and behind the 
scenes, helps me express myself,’ Smith 
said. 

Last fall she had the role of Henrietta 
in the Agatha Christie play ‘‘The 
Hollow.” She enjoyed the serious part but 
“she wasn’t the murderer, alas.” 

The workshop is currently rehearsing 
“Fools,” a comedy which opens.Nov. 14 
at the Pentucket Workshop, Georgetown. 
Smith plays Lenya, one of the four ma- 
jor characters. 

“Rehearsing is very different from be- 
ing in front of a live audience,”’ Smith 
said, adding the excitement begins as the 
curtain goes up. 

She has taken several acting courses of- 
fered through continuing education. 
Presently she is studying with Robert 
Heinlein. 

Always active, she is a board member 
of Menagerie Theater, a newly formed ac- 
ting group in Haverhill. Their fall produc- 
tion will be two one act plays, “‘Nobody 
Sleeps,” and “Gift of the Magi.” 


SUE SMITH. 


During the NECC open house last 
spring, Smith won third prize in the 
photography contest. ‘My interest in 
photography is pretty new. It is a hobby 
I enjoy with my husband, Clayton,” she 
said. 

She was one of the fortunate ones who 
was able to enjoy a hot air balloon ride. 
The weather was perfect, clear and calm. 
“It was wonderful, floating, gliding 
along,’ Smith said. 
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Being creatively involved, 
_both in front of an audience 
and behind the scenes, helps 


me express myself. 
— Sue Smith 


Smith was recently elected to the 
master planning committee of the 
academic council. She was one of four 
classified employees nominated for a seat 
on the committee. 

She is also on the committee of staff re- 
development resource group, chaired by 
Judy Kamber. One of their many projects 
is sponsoring Secretary's Day at NECC. 

She has developed and taught a non- 
credit course, micro-computers, in conti- 
nuing education the last two years. The 
course is designed for small computers 
such as Apple. ‘It is open to everyone, 
teens to 60s,” Smith said. 

Pro-Word, Smith’s Georgetown home- 
based word processing business, was 
started in 1985. Theses and resumes are 
only a few of the projects she takes on. 

An NECC employee for over two years, 
she is a graduate of Hope College, 
Holland, Michigan. She has a major in 
French and a minor in English and secon- 
dary education. 

Sue Smith does indeed wear many hats. 


Bridgewater returns from London 


by Jolene Owen 
lizabeth Bridgewater of West 
Newbury, who is in her fifth 
semester at NECC as a liberal 
arts major, went to London with 
the overseas program. She spent three 
months there last fall semester. 

Bridgewater found, like other students 
preparing to study abroad, that there was 
much preparation involved. Before 
departing on her trip, she spent numerous 
hours filling out applications and various 
other forms. She was also required to sub- 
mit an essay. 

When she found out she was chosen to 
go, she was both excited and scared. She 
was afraid something might happen to 
prevent her from taking the trip, but to 
her relief, nothing did. 

Bridgewater paid for the trip, tuition, 
and fees on her own with little aid from 
the school, She took out a loan and work- 
ed 70 hours a week. 

While in London, she attended Ealing 
College of Higher Education in the West 
End of London. It is a community college 
with no dorms, but a fairly large campus. 

She says some teachers, not all, were 
really good. Many were understanding of 
the American students. The teachers 
knew it wasn’t only an academic ex- 
perience for the Americans, but also a 
cultural one. 

The British academic curricula is very 
different from ours. The classes are 
harder, Bridgewater reports. Students 
were expected to do more for themselves, 
and not to be “‘spoon-fed.’’ There weren't 
many tests, she says, but a term paper 
was required at the end of the semester. 

The administration was also helpful 
working out any problems. 

Bridgewater stayed in a flat (apart- 
ment) with three others. 

The first British man she met was con- 
vinced that American women were like 
Victoria Principal and American men 
were like Rambo. He had that attitude 
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ELIZABETH BRIDGEWATER. 


because of television. Most British see 
Americans as they are on television soap 
operas. 

Our soaps are always rich with snobby 
characters, while British characters are 
very life-like. “You'd never see anyone on 
American telvision looking awful in the 
morning or just stepping out of the 
shower,’’ she said. 


Bridgewater says, ‘‘British are open- 
minded people. You can wear whatever 
you want and nobody stares or gives fun- 
ny looks.” In addition, British are also 
racially-open. She said, “They each have 
their own individuality.” 


It’s much more expensive to live in 
London than the United States. “I had 
to pay for catsup at McDonald’s,”’ she 
said. “Pubs are pretty cheap, but 
restaurants are really expensive. 
Groceries and clothes are priced higher 
than ours, too,” she added. 

The only item that she mentioned was 
cheaper, were plays. She went to see 
“42nd Street” for about $10 in American 
money. 

If she had the opportunity, she would 
return. Bridgewater says, “Even though 
it costs a lot of money, it’s definitely 
worth it.”” She made friends who will last 
a lifetime. “All the exchange students had 
something in common, and we stuck real- 
ly close together.” 


Far Side Cards 
Gift Baskets 
You’ve never visited a 
bookstore quite like it 
Annie’s Book Stop 
The Landmark . 
80 Merrimack Street 
Haverhill, MA 01830 
(617) 373-5173 


SUSAN HUGHES-GILLAN. 


Dynamo 


Hughes-Gillan 
is military 
woman and 
NECC staffer 


by Tobi Bennett 
usan Hughes-Gillans’ dynamic 
personality and energy allows her 
to exceed beyond a single career. 
Not only is she returning as coor- 
dinator of business and technical science 
division who is responsible for coor 
dinating 95 courses, she’s also in the U.S. 
Coast Guard and a newlywed. 
Hughes-Gillan began work at NECC 
last fall but left her position May 1 when 
her husband, an ensign in the Navy, was 
stationed in California. According to 
Hughes-Gillan, “California didn’t meet 
my expectations,”’ and she adds, “New 
England offers much more.”’ 
Hughes-Gillan returned Aug. 1 when 
her husband of 10 months was given 
orders to go overseas to the Persian Gulf 
for seven months. Fortunately, her posi- 
tion was still open and she was welcome 
to return. “It’s wonderful to be back,” she 
admits. 
Hughes-Gillan went to the University 


After graduation, she 
two years on active 
Virginia. 


of Lowell for a year and then transferred 
to Merrimack College and graduated in 
1978. She is presently working towards 
her master’s in human research and 
development and will take the remaining 
three courses at NECC. 

Now on inactive reserve, she has spent 
eight years in the Coast Guard. She join- 
ed the reserves during her senior year in 
college to earn extra money and as she 
says, ‘‘to do a little more.” 

After graduation, Hughes-Gillan spent 
two years on active duty in Virginia as 
a human relations counselor, re-enlisting 
after her two years were up. 

Being in the Coast Guard and having 


a husband in the Navy requires frequent _ 


traveling. “I don’t think I’ve had a per- 

manent address for more than two 

years,” she says. 4 
Although it may seem hectic to some, 


the constant relocating doesn’t bother f 


Hughes-Gillan, “I enjoy it, I love travel- 
ing.’’ She explains, ‘I’m a talker, no mat- 
ter where I am, I can pick up a phone and 
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Poth credits 
co-workers 


<i 
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JEAN POTH. 


by Kristine Beachley 

ean Poth, chairperson of the 
business division at Northern 
Essex, feels there are three factors 
’ astudent should consider to ensure 
_. his or her success: a combination of 
business skills (managerial and/or 
secretarial), a broad scope of knowledge, 
such as one obtained from a liberal arts 
program, and field experieuce (made 
possible by cooperative education). 


“Employees don’t have time to train. 
Any type of business skills you acquire 
will give you an opening, a foot in the 
back door. From there you can move up 
the career ladder,” she says. 

Poth has been at Northern Essex for 
12 years, seven during which she was 
department chairperson while she was 
also teaching. Next month will mark her 
second anniversary as division chair. 


Poth likes her job and gives much 
credit for the programs offered to con- 
tributions of Margaret Raney, depart- 
ment chairperson for office business 


College has 


by Lisa Forrest 

Students in Introduction to Political 
Science, taught by Harold Rice, are cer- 
tainly learning their ‘‘lesson.’”’ Because of 
misconduct of a few students, Rice chose 
not to teach his 10 a.m. class and walked 
out last week. 

The shock and fear of not receiving 
their three credits did not seem to be 
enough for the students who were joking 
around. 

This week, Rice walked out again. 
Students in the class have mixed feelings 

~ about this walk-out. Some question its 
validity. They say they are sick of not 
learning, and not knowing what is going 
on, adding that more severe discipline is 
needed for those disruptive students. 

Since Rice’s second walk-out, things 
have calmed down. Rice returned to class 
Monday saying he wouldn’t actively kick 
anyone out of his class because they were 
there to learn. He did warn that fellow 
students were able to take actions against 


education, Geraldine Powers, department 
chairperson for business administration; 
and Patricia Taglianetti, coordinator for 
medical records. 


“The management team makes a 
strong, positive impact on the division. 
We work together competently and I’ve 
enjoyed every moment. I am very for- 
tunate,”’ she says. 

Poth feels the business faculty do ex- 
cellent work. There are two vocational 
education federal grant-funded programs 


— travel and tourism coordinated by 
Gerri Gergenti, and Project Heart, coor- 
dinated by Kathy Morgano. Both are 
funded specifically for single parents and 
displaced homemakers. These programs 
educate for entry level skills certificates 
in the fields of travel and health. 


1 am very fortunate. 
— Jean Poth 


Mary Cullen is the coordinator for job 
developing in-field experience in business 
management and secretarial skills. Addi- 
tionally, two coordinators in the division 
of continuing eduction are Hugh Arnold, 


materials management, and Susan 
Hughes-Gillan, business division and 
math/science. 

Poth has organized a new program on 
hotel hospitality and restaurant manage- 
ment to be offered at the degree and cer- 
tificate levels this spring. She has also 
been working with the staff of 
AT&T/CWA Workers Assistance Center 
for Displaced Workers for enrollment in 
the business division. 


Workers who were laid off are retrain- 
ed to acquire entry level or higher posi- 
tions with an office skills certificate. 
Presently, there are over 100 students 
enrolled in these programs. 


Students looking for guidance are 
welcome to visit and speak with Poth. 
Her office is in the applied science 
building, B-306. 

Poth stresses her job and that of the 
other chairpersons is to help students 
organize themselves for their career goals. 
“We're here for you,”’.she says. 


student discipline policy 


the defenders. 

For the time being, Introduction to 
Political Science is continuing. The class 
hasn’t fallen too far behind and is work- 
ing toward an upcoming exam. Hopeful- 
ly, the situation is under control. 

Of interest to the students in Rice’s 
class, or to any student or faculty who 
find themselves in a similiar situation, 
there is a Due Process and Student 
Discipline Policy that is being issued by 
the dean of student affairs. Outlined in 
these Policy and Procedures is a section 
about personal behavior and demeanor on 
the campus and in the classroom. 

“Faculty members have the special 
responsibility and authority to insure a 
safe, productive learning environment for 
all their students. A student who in- 
terferes with the establishment or 
maintenance of such an environment may 
be excluded from the classroom without 


No time for All College 


‘This semester there will not be an All 
College Day. For several years, a day has 
been reserved each semester for students 
to confirm their schedules for the next 
semester. 

_ The registrar, Allen Felisberto, says the 
for eee All College Day is 


because we have a short academic 
semester, since Labor Day was late. Re- 
maining days in the semester are needed 
to complete the number of required class 
meetings. 

The faculty advising process will con- 


CHET HAWRYLCIW and Keystone Cop. 
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Charged with having a sense of humor 


Keystone Cops 
arrest Hawrylciw 


by Deborah Shannon 

Chet Hawrylciw, chairperson of the 
division of humanities and communica- 
tions, was ‘‘arrested’”’ by the American 
Cancer Society Keystone Cops, Thurs- 
day, Oct. 15. At approximately 2 p.m., he 
was handcuffed and removed from his 
campus office to a ‘‘jail’’ located at the 
Newburyport Fire Station. There he pos- 
ed for a “mug shot’’ and was given a 
“prisoner ID number.” 


Hawrylciw was brought before a 
“judge” who read the charges against 
him. He was accused of having a sense of 
humor. On this charge he was found in- 
nocent. However, he was found guilty of 
impersonating a city councilor. 

For this charge, Hawrylciw’s bail was 
to solicit $500 in donations for the 


the filing of charges. This student has a 
right to be clearly informed of the pro- 
blem or behavior in question, to have an 
opportunity to modify the condition or 
behavior, and to have a clear understan- 
ding of the consequences of not modify- 
ing the condition or behavior.” 

Suggested in the procedures to any ad- 
ministrative official of the college, any 
member of the faculty, or any student of 
the college is the filing of a misconduct 
charges. This allows any person, who feels 
his/her right to learn is being infringed 
upon, to submit, in writing to the dean 
of student affairs, a complaint against the 
student, or students who are causing this 
infringement. 

NECC makes clear that it is possible 
to get help in these situations. A copy of 
the Due Process and Student Discipline 
Policy can be obtained by a quick visit to 
the dean of students. 


Day 


tinue as before, but will be extended over 
a longer period, beginning in earlv 
November. 

Schedules for spring will be mailed to 
students in January. 


American Cancer Society. He obeyed the 
judge and was released within the hour. 

The Keystone Cops caper is part of a 
fundraising effort to raise $20,000 for the 
American Cancer Society. 
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routes to 
NECC 


Get out of a jam. Alternatives to Exit 
52 at Route 495. 

Approaching Northern Essex north- 
bound on 495: 

1) use Exit 48 (to 125, Ward Hill, Brad- 
ford) continue to 125 North, follow 125 to 
Route 110 (Kenoza Avenue), right on 
Kenoza Street and left on Sunrise Street 
to campus. 

2) use Exit 49 (110, 113, River Street), 
follow River Street to Merrimack Street 
straight through downtown Haverhill, 
left on Main Street (Route 125) to Route 
110 (Kenoza Avenue), right on Kenoza 
Street, and left on Sunrise Street to 
campus. 

3) use Exit 51A (125 South, Main 
Street, Haverhill), go south on Main 
Street, left on Lawrence Street (five 
blocks) to 110 at lights, left on 110 
(Kenoza Avenue), right on Kenoza Street, 
left on Sunrise Street to campus. 

Approaching Northern Essex south- 
bound on 495: 

use Exit 53 (Broad Street, Merrimac) 
to Route 110, south on 110 about four 
miles, to Elliott Way, or continue to 
Kenoza Street, left on Kenoza Street, 
right on Sunrise Street to campus. 

If you do get caught in a jam, relax a 
bit — try tuning 89.7 FM or 102.5 FM 
and take it easy. 

If you need additional information 


Holmes (B210, 374-3625), or Steve 
Michaud or Sue Smulski (F121, 374-3731) 
at Northern Essex Community College. 
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Panel focuses on Iran-Contra affair 


by Darlene Beal 

A panel discussion on the Iran-Contra 
affair was held Oct. 15 at 7:30 p.m. in the 
library conference area. This event was 
sponsored in part by the Constitution 
Celebration and Education Committee 
along with the history and government 
department. 

The panelists, who addressed the key 
question, ‘‘Will something similar to the 
Iran-Contra affair ever happen again?” in- 
cluded Prof. Jim McCosh and Prof. John 
Guarino, both of the history and govern- 
ment department, and Prof. Selma Singer 
of the behavioral science department. Dr. 
Elizabeth Wilcoxson, chairperson of the 
history and government department, was 
the moderator for the evening event. 

As the much publicized scandal un- 
folded, Americans learned some 
astonishing facts about our own govern- 
ment and officials. 

In 1985 and 1986, our government did 
in fact negotiate with Iran to sell arms in 
exchange for the release of American 
hostages. The result of these shipments 
produced the release of some of the 
hostages, but not all of them. 

Further investigations have determin- 
ed that the proceeds of the arms sale were 
diverted to the contras or “‘freedom- 
fighters’ in Nicaragua as a sign of ‘‘ex- 
tra governmental support.” 

“After six months and the release of 
the Tower Commission Report,’’ Wilcox- 
son said, “many questions. remain 
unanswered and perhaps always will.” 

Will such a scandal, filled with govern- 
ment deception and misinterpretation of 
law ever be repeated in the United States 
again? 

Each panelist addressed the question 
with different ideas and insight. 

“The repeat of such an affair is depen- 
dent on the degree in which those in 
power and the general citizenry truly 
understand the nature of democracy and 
believe in it,” Singer said. “Democratic 
government is accountable to the public. 
Public pressure can be exerted on public 
officials.” 

Our governmental history has witness- 
ed the outcome of public pressure and 
what it can do within the Nixon era alone. 
Singer suggested we need to be « more 
diligent, more aware. 


“The way | see it,’ McCosh said, 
“Reagan is our fifth impeachable 
president.” 

McCosh led a discussion on presiden- 
tial comparisons. 


Guarino, opening his discussion with 
reference to the constitution said, “Asa 
document, the Constitution presented 
problems from the very beginning on the 
crucial area of war and foreign affairs.” 

“The appropriate portion of article one 
of the Constitution originally read that 
the Congress shall have the power to 
make war. That was later changed to Con- 
gress shall have the power to declare war. 
That simple change spoke to a problem 
that the founding fathers saw but didn’t 
solve.” 


“In part, article one reads that Con- 
gress shall have the power to declare war 
and have the power to raise armies. Arti- 
cle two reads in part, the president shall 
have the power to conduct foreign affairs, 
become commander-in-chief in the armed 
forces and command the militia when call- 
ed forth from the states.” 

“In many ways,” Guarino points out, 
“article one and two present a curious 
overlap concerning war, defense, and in 
some measure, foreign affairs for both 
Congress and the president.”’ 

According to Guarino, Congressional 
power and presidential power are ‘‘equal- 
ly broad in their interpretation of the 
legislation. “‘One would have thought 
that the most logical place to solve this 
would have been in the courts,’ Guarino 
said. 


Twice in past history the Supreme 
Court had the chance to correct the 
discrepancy between article one and two, 
yet chose to side along with the ‘‘blanket 
power of the president”’ on the differences 
with article one and two. 

“The Supreme Court has been rather 
cavalier in authorizing in terms of acts of 
war, in terms of conducting foreign affairs 
and in terms of painting with a broad 
brush the meaning of the laws of Con- 
gress concerning foreign affairs without 
guidelines.’’ Guarino said. 

Could the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution be so broad as to allow the presi- 
dent as well as Congress the opportuni- 
ty to ignore the legislation? 

“In constitutional government,” 
Singer, said, “government officials no 
matter how high the office he or she holds 
may not violate the law.” 

Was the Iran-Contra affair a clear viola- 
tion of legislation, or was it more of 
disregard by broad interpretation of the 
laws of Congress? 

“In regard to the Iran-Contra 
business,” Guarino added, ‘‘Reagan more 
than ignored the laws of Congress.” 
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PROF. BETH WILCOXSON, moderator at panel discussion. 


The legislation being referred to during 
the discussion included the arms control 
act, foreign assistance act covering con- 
vert operations, and the Boland amend- 
ments. 

According to Guarino, Americans are 
seeing a “‘large part of our administration 
choosing legal opinions and interpreta- 
tions to fit their needs rather than what 
Congress really wanted.” 

“The tradition of seeing broad 
presidential powers over defense and 
foreign affairs policy ratified by the 
Supreme Court has brought us inter- 


pretations of legislation, designed to pro- 
tect the representative of the people, 
rather, being interpreted out of existence 
with the same discretionary power that 
has been used in the past,’’ Guarino said. 

Guarino suggests that the Supreme 
Court, as well as the federal court, take 
a more active role in regard to foreign af- 
fairs and defense. 

“It’s time for the courts to once again 
act as the check and balance between the 
executive branch and Congress.”” Guarino 
said. 


Child care center 


opening 


by Kerry Elder 

Bright Horizons child care center which 
was scheduled to open on campus Nov. 
1, is now due to open its doors to the 
children Monday, Nov. 16 because of a 
delay in the licensing process. 

The office for Children (OFC) gave the 
center a preliminary check recently, and 
is expected to return on Nov. 9 to issue 
a provisional license. This license will 
enable the center to operate on Nov. 16, 
assuming that everything is in order and 
all requirements are met. At this point, 
there are no anticipated setbacks. 

Much of the needed equipment has 
already arrived and the remainder is to 
be delivered within the next two weeks. 
Some of the equipment already on hand 
includes the storage units, work benches 
and art supplies (crayons, paper, etc.) The 
mandatory outside fencing has also been 
installed. Soon to arrive is the carpeting, 
refrigerator, outdoor playground equip- 
ment, and other necessities. 

Judith Tye, coordinator of early 
childhood education, is confident that all 
will go according to schedule at this point. 
‘The newly appointed director of the 
center is Nancy Pynchon-Fernandez, who 
was hired by Bright Horizons. She has 
already been to the site at the physical 
education building and has met with the 
advisory board and Dean of Students 
Norman Landry. 

Tye says that the center has been a 
long time coming and many thanks 
should be extended to the college for its 
overwhelming support. She has express- 
ed appreciation to President Dimitry, 
Norman Landry, Joe Brown, Mary Prun- 
ty, and Bob McDonald. “Also, a big vote 
of thanks should go out to Ed Sheehan 
and his entire maintenance crew for their 


delayed 


dependable help and thoroughness,” Tye 
says. ‘Without them the job would never 
have been done.” 

On Wednesday, Oct. 28, Bright 
Horizons will sponsor an information 
table which will be set up in the cafeteria 
between the hours of 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. 
Any persons interested in learning about 
the program are asked to stop by for 
details. 
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GAIL STUART, of Kittery, Maine, receiv- 
ed her master’s degree in library and in- 
formation studies from the University of 
Rhode Island. Stuart is a member of the 
Northern Essex library staff. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


by Elizabeth Busch 

At Northern Essex there are not many 
instances where you would find parents 
and their children enrolled in the same 


classes. This is not the case in the English : 


as a Second Language course taught by 
Frank DeSarro. ‘ 
In this class there are two families, a 


mother and her sons along with a father’ 


and his sons. This coincidence has 
significance because both families are re- 
cent immigrants from Communist 
countries. 

The first family is from Vietnam. Mrs. 
Thi Lee, Chi and Dung have been in this 
country only 18 months. They arrived 
here, after five years of waiting, through 
a program set up by our government that 
reunifies Vietnimese families with their 
families in the United States. 


The only family member the Lees had ~ 
in this country was their father, who ~ 


escaped in 1981. 
The problems in Vietnam began about 
1975 when the Communists came into the 


country and changed the Vietnamese way — 


of life. ‘‘In 1975 our house was beautiful,” 
said Mrs. Lee. ‘“‘Then the Communists 


took it and we had to live inagrasshut.” €' 


Once she arrived in America, Mrs. Lee 


decided she wanted to improve her — 
English and understand the people — 


around her more easily. Her sons 
graduated from high school in Vietnam 


but now with opportunities they did not . 


have in their country, they have set high 
goals for themselves. 

Dung, 23, said, ‘I could not even find 
a job there. Here, I want to study elec- 
tronics and find a job in a few years.” His 
brother Chi would like to become a 
policeman. 
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CHI HONG LEE. 


Mrs. Lee said in time she would like to 
be a social worker for other Vietnamese. 
Presently she is studying accounting. 

The Lee family is enjoying its freedom 
as the other family in their class, the Tes 
family. 

Mr. Tes and his twin sons, Chamrong 
and Chamrath, arrived in the United 
States three years ago. They had to 
escape from Cambodia in order to protect 
their lives. 

Tes was a soldier for the free govern- 
ment in Cambodia until 1975, when the 
Communists also took over this country. 
Because Tes was a soldier against the 
Communists, his and his family’s life was 
put into immediate danger. They wer: 
also forced to leave their home. They had 
to flee into the forests and hide. 


é : 


At this time, the boys were only 12 and 
they witnessed some horrible crimes com- 
mitted by their enemy. ‘‘People were all 
placed in these small squares. At all sides, 
the soldiers stood with guns. If you tried 
to escape you would be shot,” he said. 

In 1979, the Tes family managed to 
escape to Thailand. During their three 
year stay, Tes wrote letters to the Cana- 
dian, Swiss, German, Japanese and 
American embassies hoping to find a 
country that would allow them to live in 
freedom. 

After the United States approved their 
applications, they went to the Philippines 
to study English for five months. ‘““‘We 
were so happy when we heard we could 
live in America,” said Tes. “God, we liv- 
ed a terrible life for a long time.” 

Chamrong and Chamrath had no 
education in Cambodia and very little in 
Thailand. Now that they are in the United 
States, they plan to stay in school and 
learn as much as they can. They both 
have diplomas from -Lawrence High 
School. 

Both families feel the same way about 
finally being able to live in peace without 
worry. Tes summed up their feelings 
when he said, “‘In America, there is peace, 
freedom and happiness. It is everything 
we expected. You are so lucky to live in 
a free country.” 


Thi Lee. 


CHAMRATH TES with father Roeun Tes and brother Chamrong Tes. 
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‘We had to live in a grass hut’ 
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FRANK DESARRO teaches English. 
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‘| had 
by Son Huon ; 


Cambodia is a small poor country 
wedged between Vietnam and Thailand. 
I will always consider it to be my 
homeland. In 1979, for political reasons 
and also my own survival, I had to leave 
my country behind. 

Cambodia, now known as Kampuchea, 
has a history thousands of years old. At 
one time Cambodia ruled what is now 
Vietnam, Laos and part of Thailand. One 
of the wonders of the world, the temple 
of Ankor Wat, was built by these ancient - 
rulers. For centuries Cambodia was rul- 
ed by royal families. The last such ruler 
was Prince Norodom Sihanouk. He ruled 
until 1971. He ruled the country much 
like the old kings of England or France. 

In 1971, Long Nol, a general, took over 
the country and established military rule. 
The Communist party in Cambodia, call- 
ed the Khmer Rouge, had been growing 
stronger for years and battles were often 
fought between the Khmer Rouge and 
Long Nol soldiers. China and Vietnam, as 
well as Russia, gave aid to the Khmer 
Rouge. 

The Khmer Rouge had many different 
groups. The strongest group was under 
Pol Pot. With the lasting battle in South 
Vietnam, less U.S. aid came to Long Nol 


to leave my 


and more was given to the Communists. 
The result was that the Khmer Rouge 
took over early in 1975. Soon Pol Pot was 
the leader of the Khmer Rouge 
throughout the country. 

The popular movie the ‘‘Killing Fields’’ 
shows what happened next. In 1975, Pol 
Pot decided we were to begin a new Cam- 
bodia. He said our country would be rich 
and powerful as it had been thousands of 
years before. To do this though, we would 
have to rebuild our country first. What 
he meant by rebuilding was to destroy 
everything from the past. This included 
emptying out the cities and killing all the 
people who remembered ‘“‘life before Pol 
Pot.” 

During this time my parents died from 
hunger and lack of medicine. To help 
rebuild Cambodia, when I was 8 years old, 
I was separated from my brothers and 
sisters to go dig irrigation ditches for rice 
fields. Half of the people of Cambodia 
were sent to work camps and the other 
half were killed; my brothers were 
reported missing around then — I still 
have dreams about them. 


After working in the camp, my leg 
became injured and infected so I had to 
be transferred to a hospital. As we had 


country behind’ 


to pass-near my hometown, I asked the 
guard if I could see my sister before I left. 
He refused and I’ve never seen my sister 
again. 

After two unsuccessful operations, the 
year was 1979, and the Vietnamese Com- 
munists came into my country and over- 
threw Pol Pot. The Cambodian people 
welcomed the Vietnamese, but we soon 
found out a Communist is a Communist. 
I was at that time to be sent to another 
hospital in Battambang, on the Thailand 
side of Cambodia. 

It was from here, 12 years old and 
barefoot, that I escaped through the 
jungle on foot, hoping to reach Thailand. 
It was a long journey without enough 
food that I and thousands of other Cam- 
bodians made to find freedom. 

Along the way I saw the bones of many 
people who never reached their goal. I 
was lucky. 

I stayed in Thailand in the children’s 
camp for about two years and then in 
1981 I came to live with my foster fami- 
ly in the United States. I had finally 
reached a safe place but had to lose my 
family and my home to do it. 

I still have nightmares about the work 
camps, and sometimes I awake crying in- 
side out of loneliness for my true parents 
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and family. However, living in the United 
States I am able to own a car and go to 
school which would have been-impossible 
in my country. 

I am even going to marry an American 
next year. I hope that soon I will be able 
to become a citizen. In February 1987 I 
finally found my family members whom 
I haven’t heard from in 10 years. They are 
still alive and I have written to them. I 
still love my country and miss my fami- 
ly. Maybe someday, my husband, my 
children and I will be able to return to my 
country to find a part of what I have lost. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Students enrolled 
in English Language Center (ELC) classes 
at NECC represent over 37 different coun- 
tries, many of which have in recent 
history experienced much political tur- 
moil and social unrest. 

The INTERNATIONAL REPORT, 
through a series of articles written by 
ELC students at NECC, Lawrence cam- 
pus, will present the first hand experience 
and observations of people who have ac- 
tually lived through much of the upheaval 
that now exists in the world. 


OPINION 


WRAZ needs a 
full time adviser 


by Lynne Brown 


here has been a great deal of discussion lately concern- 
ing WRAZ. No one seems willing or able to pinpoint the 


exact problem. 


Surely there have been problems in the past with the 
behavior of a handful of students associated with the radio sta- 
tion. That is not the crux of the problem. It is merely a side ef- 
fect of a more serious situation. 

The college’s refusal to consider the broadcast media as a 
serious facet of the liberal arts journalism program should be 


the main issue. 


A full-time faculty position should 
be funded to meet the needs of the 
broadcasting students instead of a 
continuing series of part-time 
instructors. 

Although the broadcasting instruc- 
tors are qualified, competent, and 
capable, the job is simply not being 
done. A part-time faculty member be- 
ing paid part-time wages cannot be 
expected to provide the guidance and 
time a full-time faculty member can. 

If members of the administration 
truly want to support a college radio 
station which maintains professional 
standards, a professional training en- 
vironment must be provided. A full- 
time instructor must be hired, the 


course offerings for broadcasting 
students must be expanded, and the 
station must be backed by the ad- 
ministration wholeheartedly and 
financially. 

When these three steps are taken, 
WRAZ will become the counterpart 
to the OBSERVER. Journalism 
students concentrating in broad- 
casting will have the same opportuni- 
ty as those concentrating in the print 
media to be professionally trained. 

At the same time WRAZ can re- 
main an extracurricular activity for 
other interested students. While this 
is being accomplished, the side ef- 
fects that have plagued WRAZ in the 
past will also disappear. 


Political watch 


by Sherri Calvo 

It’s finally happened to the 
Republicans. With Pat Robertson’s ad- 
mission that his first son was born ten 
weeks after his marriage, the dreaded 
“character issue” bird has come home to 
roost. 

The 1988 campaign has been seeming- 
ly jinxed. Democrats have been falling 
like dominoes. The front runner, the one 
who gets most of the media attention, is 
always in the most danger. 

Gary Hart, the early leader in the 
Democratic field, fell victim to his own 
bravado. Daring reporters to catch him 
in extramarital indiscretion, he then gave 
them ample opportunity by spending a 
Washington weekend with Donna Rice. 

His successor as point man for the baby 
boomer generation, Joseph Biden, slunk 
out of the campaign when it was reveal- 
ed he had been lifting parts of his 
speeches from those of other politicians, 
apparently continuing a pattern he had 
set back in law school. 

The information that did Biden in was 
“leaked” by two staffers working for 


Dukakis. They all claim the candidate 
knew nothing about it, echoing an old 
song made popular by Richard Nixon dur- 
ing the Watergate scandal and revived 
recently by Ronald Reagan when the 
Iran/Contra mess hit the fan. Dukakis is 
still standing, but not as firmly as before, 
and no longer untainted. 

Had Pat Robertson not spent so much 
time, during his former career as a televi- 
sion evangelist, squawking about other 
people’s moral values or lack thereof, 
perhaps the press would not have pounc- 
ed on him with such glee. He did, after 
all, do the “honorable thing” and has 
stuck with it. The incident in question 
happened many years ago, when he was 
a very young man. 

But maybe that’s what the ‘‘character 
issue”’ is all about. These people, who are 
being considered as candidates for the 
highest office in the land, are acting like 
very young men. Wild oats? Cheating? 
Tattling? Come on guys, grow up. 

And if the media is just giving a 
sensation-hungry public what we want, 
maybe we all need to grow up. 
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From our readers 


Letters 


by Joe Larsen 

The U.S. a few months ago decided to 
escort Kuwaiti oil tankers through the 
Persian Gulf. The stated objective was to 
protect the oil tankers from any un- 
provoked attacks from the Iranians. 

This move, however, has the Soviet 
Union highly concerned. U.S. ships in the 
gulf (previously off limits) is bad news to 
the ruskies. Obviously, the United States 
has a grand opportunity to vastly im- 
prove its lowly image among the Arab 
world, thus increasing its influence. 

A greater influence by the United 
States means a lesser one by the Soviets. 
Can one assume that the Soviets would 
try to scuttle peace efforts proposed by 
the United States? Most likely, as seen 
by the Soviet refusal to join the arms em- 
bargo of Iran proposed by the United 
States. But if the tables were turned, the 


Dear Editor: 

She is a bright, angry, determined 
young woman who until recently had 
been a student at NECC. She is an im- 
migrant and bilingual, having made 
herself bilingual overcoming adversities 
under which most of us would have suc- 
cumbed. She is no longer at NECC hav- 
ing quit school recently. 

There was one adversity which she 
could not overcome — the incessant sense 
of isolation on campus, the feeling of not 
belonging, of being only thinly tolerated. 
She had finally come to realize that she 
would more than likely never fit in. 

She has left. It is our loss recorded not 
in our hearts but rather in one of our com- 
puters. The school has been diminished 
by the loss of this student, yet even more 
diminished by its unawareness of the loss, 
its unawareness of how often this tragedy 
has repeated itself. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul Bamberger 


Editor's note: The Observer is pleased to 
publish letters from its readers. We 
request letters be signed and that 
addresses be given. 


U.S. would surely do the same. Both 
countries would like peace, but not at the 
other’s advantage. Of course this type of 
competition is not conducive to world 
peace. Both nations act as though they 
are unaware of the powder kegs they are 
sitting on. 

The Iranians are not motivated by 
patriotism but by religion — the same 
religion that motivated the Mujehedrin 
to fight in Afghanistan against the 
powerful Soviet Union for years. How 
much more can a country the size of Iran 
do to all the East and West? But what 
will the division and disunity among us 
cause? 

Unless the United States and the 
Soviet Union come together to resolve 
this crisis once and for all, there will be 
grave consequences for ‘“‘the Great 


‘Satan” and its ‘“Nemesis.”’ 


To The Editor: 

Thank you for your article on smoking 
policies (state mandate on smoking in 
public buildings) not being administered 
at NECC. As a militant non-smoker, I am 
concerned my rights are being taken 
away from me — the right to breathe 
healthy air, the right not to see the filth 
of cigarette butts, coffee and cokes left 
around the campus, the right to walk 
down the hall and not have holes burned 
in my clothes by rude smokers. 

To be dumb is no big deal and if people 
choose to smoke that is their choice. To 
not breathe polluted air is my choice and 
my right. 

I applaud the administration for their 
efforts over the past few months to get 
serious about a state policy that has been 
around for four years. 

Please, in your smoking area plans, let 
the non-smokers be able to sit at the end 
of the hall near the windows. 

Give us non-smokers a break. Do your 
thing and I'll do mine, but don’t intrude 
on my right to breathe clean air. 

Shalom 
Anne Linehan, mental health technology, 
substance abuse 
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Feedback: Should the structure of WRAZ be staffed 


Alan Breault, criminal justice, Dracut: 
“Yes, it’s a decent idea to give those 
students exposure to broadcasting of any 
kind.” 


Carla Hayde, radiology technology, 
Kensington, N.H.: “There might be 
others who want to work at the radio sta- 
tion that should be able to as long as the 
broadcasting students get priority. I 
think you'll have more of a blending of 
music that way. Some of the music before 


was a little different.’”” \ 


Fis = es: 

Ken Simmons, liberal arts, Wilm- 
ington: “‘No, not at all, because there are 
_ others who are not in broadcasting who 
want to go on the radio. It would be 
' physically impossible to put all those peo- 
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David O’Keefe, history, Newburyport: 
“Yes, if they’re going into broadcasting, 
then the radio should be a required part 
of it. That’s their exposure. Other colleges 
have this requirement. It would help the 
radio station if more students in broad- 
casting were to join.” 


_ by broadcast concentration students? 


Eric Miller, liberal arts, Haverhill: ‘‘I 
think people who are in a broadcasting 
major should have more to do with 
WRAZ. Others should still be able to join 
if they want to, but the broadcasting stu- 
dent should have the advantage — those 
who know what they’re doing.” 


Debbie Kenney, radiology technology, 
Methuen: “‘Yes, I think it should be like 
that to give broadcasting students ex- 
perience in the field. I think others should 
be able to work on the radio station for 
entertainment if they’re interested. That 
way WRAZ would have more people who 


knew what they were doing.” 


Chris Marsh, journalism/broadcasting, 
Boxford: ‘‘Yes, I think it should be bas- 
ed on broadcasting students. Students 
who really want to study for radio broad- 
casting should be given priority.” 


What 
others 
Say .. 


Bob Steeves, engineering science, 
Derry, N.H.: ‘It should be left up to the 
individual teacher — if they want it to be 
part of their curriculum.” 


Lucia Cosimano, criminal justice, 


- Haverhill: “I would guess if they are tak- 


ing the class that they should work at the 
radio station. If people aren’t serious 
about it, then they shouldn’t be allowed.” 


by Darlene Beal with photos by Mark 
Kelley 


Mike Scelzi, criminal justice, 
Seabrook: “Yes, I think that if they have 
a talent they should go for it. It should 
be a requirement for broadcasting 
students, but shouldn’t be limited only to 
broadcasting students.” 


saving WRAZ 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Michael LeBoeuf 
was general manager of the radio station 
last semester. At that time, the station 
was on the air seven hours daily. This fall, 
WRAZ has been shut down. Broad- 
casting is slated to resume this month on 
a limited basis. 


Dear Editor: 

What is the problem with WRAZ? I 
don’t think that is the actual question 
that should be asked. As a matter of fact 
the members of WRAZ had a semester to 
be proud of. Last semester not one 
legitimate complaint about the radio sta- 
tion was brought to Chris Outwin, 
WRAZ’s adviser from the faculty, or 
myself. 

| wouldn’t say it didn’t have its faults, 
but please keep in mind that the WRAZ 
club is the largest by enrollment and is 
the most active, operating seven hours a 
day and five days a week. I’d be willing 
to bet also that we were the only club that 
had to make-do with a $100 budget. That 
adds up to about nine albums. 

The station is in dire need of a paid pro- 
fessional general manager. If the radio 
station is ever to become what Dean Nor- 
man Landry wants it to be, then they 
must hire a general manager with a 
strong background in radio operation. 

Then, after the station is set up pro- 
perly by the NECC employed general 
manager, other duties can be delegated 
properly to student volunteers. 

The emphasis created by someone with 
a strong background in the field would be 
on running a radio station properly and 
serve as a great learning tool for students 
interested in pursuing a career in radio or 
broadcast reporting in general. 

Students could benefit in the way those 
working on the Observer do, learning 
while they perform the function of in- 
forming the campus community. 

| can’t help but wonder what the 
Observer would look like without a pro- 
fessional person setting up, organizing, 
motivating and teaching the staff of the 
paper. If the Observer were left up to the 
students, then I’m sure you wouldn’t be 
reading this now. 

There have been other negative and un- 
constructive criticisims made about the 
club in an attempt to “point the finger”’ 
which is what I don’t intend to do here. 

I was asked for my opinion and I gave 
it. At the same time, I can’t help but 
wonder why it is perfectly acceptable for 
students to occupy the student senate of- 
fice at anytime but the station members 
can not occupy their office. 


Sincerely, 
Michael LeBoeuf, 
former WRAZ manager 
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ALLAN POLLOCK, associate professor of science. 


Environment interests 


this NECC 


by Bernadette Yasso 

“Why me?” asks Allan Pollock gently, 
yet firmly at the beginning of the inter- 
view. “What is it you want to talk 
about?” 


Turning his back to the large window 
that overlooks the student center and the 
campus, Pollock, associate professor in 
science, shows upfront reserve and 
reluctance. 


Although Pollock doesn’t look tense, 
there remains a feeling of uneasiness in 
our dialogue. Finally he admits his ap- 
prehension about talking to reporters. 

“I’ve been burned different times by 
some local newspapers because of their 
poor reports and misquotings. I am 
scared of reporters because they try to 
make the reasonable into sensational. 

“To be honest, I don’t know if I should 
blame the reporter or the editor for blow- 
ing things out of proportion. What I do 
know is newspapers are turning me off. 


“lve stopped watching television for 
the same reason. I only watch PBS to 
hear McNeil and Lehrer and see what's 
really happening and what’s not.” 

Pollock points out that most reliable in- 
formation comes from Washington and 
therefore he watches national news. To 
keep in touch with his own environment, 
he says he’s forced to settle for less. He 
reads one of the local papers, ‘‘The best 
I can find,” he buys the Boston Globe a 
few days a week, and hopes for better 
quality newspapers to come. 


Pollock’s exposure to the press has to 
do with his extra curricular activities. 
Besides teaching biology and chemistry 
at NECC, Pollock is involved in a local 
conservation commission that tries to 
save wetlands. The commission prevents 
inappropriate development, and stops 
buildings that could spoil the land. 

He is also associated with the Mer- 
rimack River Watershed Council. “I am 
one of its directors,’’ he says, “It’s a large 
group that meets once or twice a month. 
We try to aid the clean-up of the Mer- 
rimack River. We develop proposals, and 
help purchase riverfront land to save it. 


“For instance, we put a large West 
Coast group that had money, in touch 


Attention Students! 


Catalogs are now available. Please 
come to the Admissions Office, B219 t 
obtain your copy. 


Babysitter wanted 


Looking for responsible person to 
babysit Saturday nights for a 3 and 
4 year old in Andover area. Call 
475-3868 weeknights. 


professor 


... We try to aid in the clean-up 
of the Merrimack River ... 
—- Allan Pollock 
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with 450 acres. The group bought the 
land and resold it to the state which plans 
to make it a state park in Newburyport. 
“It feels terrific,’’ Pollock says. 


Pollock earned a bachelor’s degree in 
pharmacy at Bates College in Maine, and 
a master’s degree in marine biology and 
electron-microscopy at Northeastern 
University. 

He has been teaching at NECC since 
the mid 70s, as instructor the first four 
years and as associate professor since. 
What he particularly enjoys is to hear 
questions he never heard before. 

“Sometimes I don’t even know the 
answer and that’s part of the fun. It’s 
stimulating and a good way to keep up 
with the subject,’’ he says. 


Although interesting questions could 
be an indication of the student’s degree 
of motivation, Pollock attributes them to 
the wide variety of students at NECC. 

“We don’t have just conscientious over- 
striving types. NECC is a blend of peo- 
ple who come from different countries and 
who've lived different experiences. That’s 
why they have different ways of looking 
at things,”’ he says. 

When he’s not teaching, Pollock loves 
to go sailing or skiing. A good chunk of 
his free time, however, is taken by the 
solar house he has been building himself. 


The idea of a solar house dawned on 
him during one of his most memorable 
experiences. 

“T was living at Plum Island when the 
blizzard of 1978 hit the coast. For a full 
week roads were closed and all residents 
were stuck. I could see things floating by 
from my window. 


We had incredible sunny weather right 
after the blizzard. So I played around the 
house searching for ideas to heat it with 
solar energy,” he says. 

Pollock also had a lot of fun during that 
week. ‘It was great! We had parties, 
walked around the island, shared food 
with my neighbors and had altogether a 
wonderful time. I couldn't think of a bet- 
ter place to be in the blizzard,’’ he says. 
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Wilcoxson finds 
Russian history 
intriguing subject 


by Darlene Beal 
r. Elizabeth Wilcoxson, chair- 
person of the history and govern- 
ment department at Northern 
Essex Commmunity College, has 
experienced learning about Russian 
culture and its people first hand. 

Her fascination with Russian history 
began in high school. From there, she pur- 
sued her history interests in college — 
earning an undergraduate degree from 
Gordon University, a master’s degree 
from Northeastern University, and a doc- 
torate degree from Boston College. 

In 1979, Wilcoxson made her first visit 
to Russia. Since then, she has traveled to 
the Soviet Union on several occasions. 

During the summer of 1986, she gave 
a group of students the opportunity to ac- 
company her on an expedition to Russia. 

“The students are usually positive,” 
Wilcoxson said. “‘When we get there, they 
get a sense of how little we Americans 
really know about Russians and their 
culture.” 

“The Russian culture is more backward 
than ours. I noticed it with their street 
paving. I would compare it to our culture 
30 years ago. Even the cars look like the 
1950s models,’’ Wilcoxson said. 

While in the Soviet Union, she explored 
such cities as Leningrad, Moscow, and 
Kiev. 

“People in Russia experience a great 
sense of community and friendship. In 
our culture. we've transferred what: is im- 
portant to things.” 

In addition to cultural contrasts, 
Wilcoxson found that in some ways the 
people of Russia are a lot like us. ‘They 
are very warm and gentle people and very 
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BERNADINE FESTO. 


Festo happy 


by Tobi Bennett 

Bernadine Festo, secretary, by now is 
a veteran at the college. She started work 
nine and one half years ago. 

After graduating from NECC, Festo 
spent a year working at her family’s 
restaurant, Giovanni's Italian of Hamp- 
ton, which has since been sold. She began 
work at NECC in the business division 
two weeks after the blizzard of 1978. 

Festo’s job, which would seem hectic to 
some, as she combines working for both 
the division of math, science and 
technology and the division of business, 
is described by her as “fun.” She says her 
variety of jobs, such as planning 
meetings and get-togethers for the staff, 
along with her standard secretarial 
duties, “‘makes me feel good about com- 
ing to work.” She says of her co-workers, 


“The atmosphere and the people here are 
wonderful.” 


concerned about peace.’’ 

Wilcoxson encouraged the students to 
keep a journal while visiting the Soviet 
Union. “We found that Russian teenagers 
experience the same problems as 


American teenagers — problems with 
boyfriends, girlfriends and parental 
struggles exist there as well,” she said. 
“They are not caught up in communism.” 


Television airs only one newscast in the 
Soviet Union. Beyond that, Russian peo- 
ple enjoy game shows, spy shows, and 
“lots of cultural programs including folk 
dances,’’ Wilcoxson said. 

“The folk dance represent different na- 
tions and cultures supported by the 
government. They are always different 
and always very good.” 

Wilcoxson noted that the government 
of the Soviet Union tries to “keep alive 
cultural traditions as well as nationalistic 
and ethnic traditions.” 

She is excited about two new Russian 
history courses she will soon be teaching 
at NECC. ~ 

Soviet Politics and Society will begin 


at the start of the spring semester, while 
a course on the history of the Soviet 


Union will begin next fall. 


Sharon Noone photo 


at NECC 


During the years she’s been here, Festo 
has seen many changes in both her divi- 
sion and the students. 

In the past two years the division of 
business has grown. A lot of interesting 
courses and degrees are coming through. 

“T’ve seen a lot of change in the 
students,” she says. ‘Their attitudes and 
outlooks on life are more on the mature 
side." She says the students are ‘‘more 
directed towards getting their degrees.” 

Festo’s office, which is the center of ac- 
tion in her department, is brightened by 
a bulletin board full of beautifully colored 
postcards of many different origins — 
some from her own travels, others sent 
to her by co-workers and friends. 

“T like to travel,” she says with a warm 
smile. Her excursions include several 
trips to Florida and to Bermuda. She 
hopes to visit Mexico some time soon. 
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MARK CARTIER and Bonnie-Jean 
Wilbur in “Wait Until Dark’. 


Vile 

villains 

isit 
By J.A. Heyes Jr. 

Imagine being blind and spending an 
evening with three dangerous con men 
you don’t know. 

These slugs would kill you in a second 
if they didn’t think you had something 
very valuable to them — say, a little doll 
filled with heroin. 

So they toy with you, poisoning your 
relationship with your husband in the 
process, until they finally have you where 


they want you. 
Or so they think. 


A review 


That is the premise of “Wait Until 


f 


Dark,” being performed at the Theatre of 
Newburyport through Nov. 1. 

Although originally written for th 
stage, Frederick Knott’s ‘‘Wait Until 
Dark” is probably best known from the 
1967 movie version, starring Audrie Hep- 
burn, Alan Arkin, Lee Remick and Robert 
Stack. 

A classic thriller, this show is quite a 
change from “‘Little Baby Boomers,” the 
happy fifties musical of lost innocence 
last performed by the Newburyport 
troupe. 

But the seven-member cast does an ad- 
mirable job with the script, which 
depends more on subtle psychological 
anguish than living, naked fear — at least 
until the chilling end. 

The performances are strong, especial- 
ly Mark S. Cartier’s Harry Roat Jr. 

As portrayed by Cartier, Roat, the evil 
genius of the con game, is a living argu- 
ment for the death penalty. Scum like 
Roat just plain deserve to die. 

Just watching the sinister hipster slink- 
ing around, filled with cool htred, ready 


to kill before being inconvenienced, is 
enough to give you the willies. 

Though strong, the other performances 
pale beside Cartier. 

Bonnie Jean Wilbur does an effective 
job as Susy Hendrix, the blind woman 


who uses her handicap to outwit the evil 
Roat and his two slimy accomplices. 

You wouldn’t want buddies like Mike 
Talman, played by Phil Kilbourne, or Sgt. 
Carlino, played by Harlan Baker. These 
guys probably wouldn’t kill you, although 
they would steal every thing you own. 

However, they seem just a little bit too 
nice to be in this type of business. 

All the actors do wonderful work, in- 
cluding Sarah Burgess’s portrayal of the 
irritating little Gloria, but Cartier just 
plain steals the show. 

The performances, when combined with 
the evocative and claustrophobic set, 
make ‘‘Wait Until Dark” worth a view. 

The production is at the Theatre of 
Newburyport, 75 Water St., until Nov. 1. 


Christian music grows up 


Meece makes 
music with 
message sell 


By J.A. Heyes Jr. 

Christian music has finally grown up. 

And during its prolonged adolescence, 
it has undergone a number of radical 
transformations. 

The first bit of life breathed into stan- 
dard church hymns came from the black 
gospel tradition. 

But white evangelicals watered down 
that gospel music flavor with Lawrence 
Welk like productions, letting Christian 
music bumble onward, never winning the 
widespread acceptance it sought. 

During the political turmoil of the six- 
ties, traditional churches experimented 
with the Christian folk music during 
Masses, and rock ’n’ roll bands like Eric 
Clapton’s Blind Faith and Spirit chipped 
in with songs like ‘‘In the Presence of the 
Lord” and “Spirit in the Sky.” 

But aside from these scattered rock of- 
ferings, music with a religious message 
has suffered from criminal neglect. 


Production work for Christian music 
has been haphazard at best and dismal at 
worst. 

“They really let the standards drop 
with Christian music,” says David Meece, 
one of the hotter Christian rock acts to 
come down the road. “And I’m really glad 
those times are gone.” 


THAT THOSE BAD DAYS are over for 
Christian recording is clear from Meece’s 
latest offering, Candle in the Rain, which 
entered the Christian charts at Number 
6 after its release in August. 

The album, the musician’s ninth disc 
for Myrrh Records, is lavishly produced 
and has a crisp, clean sound produced 
with the latest technological innovations. 

Just back from his European tour, 
Meece kicked off a 23-city American tour 
at Gordon College in Wenham on Oct. 9 
— performing with Morgan Cryar, who 
has been billed as the ‘‘All American 
Christian rocker,’’ and Kim Boyce, 
another Myrrh recording artist. 

But like fellow Christian recording 
trailblazers Amy Grant and Stryper — 
the kings of Christian headbanging music 
— Meece has had to walk a delicate line 
between professing his faith in music, tur- 
ning off potential new believers and offen- 
ding the traditional Christian community. 


P.R. photo” 


CHRISTIAN ROCKER DAVID MEECE, ready for 23-city tour. 


“THE PROBLEM for crossover artists 
is the danger of compromising your con- 
victions for wider sales,”’ the pianist said 
in a telephone interview. 

“There’s also the danger of falling into 
cliches,”’ he says. “That way you turn off 
more than you reach. It’s reaching a 
balance that’s important. To find that. 
balance is difficult.” 


Meece dismisses criticism of Grant for 
her sometimes provocative stage style 
and Strypper for taking on the full regalia 
of heavy metal bands. 

“Tf the motive is pure, right and true, 
God will bless it,”’ he says. 


It’s been a long musical oddessy for 
Meece, who at age 14 got his break as a 
concert pianist with the Houston Sym- 
phony under the direction of Andre 
Previn. 

Then planning a career as a classical 
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JAZZ TRUMPETER MIKE METHENY plays at Northern Essex Nov. 6. 


pianist, he enrolled in the Peabody 
Conservatory. 

During those years, he penned songs to 
make a couple of bucks and afford to stay 
in school. But he so impressed officials at 
Word Inc., parent company of Myrrh, 
that they offered him a recording contract 
in 1976. 

Since then, he has recorded nine 
albums, including his 1980 hit, Are You 
Ready ?, which topped the Contemporary 
Christian music charts. His 1985 recor- 
ding, 7, won Group Magazine’s Best of 
the Year award. 

Meece also won two Dove Awards in 
1982 for best male vocalist and best 
single, ‘‘We Are the Reason,” from his 
Front Row album. 

The Christian rocker disdains attempts 
to catagorize him as a preacher. 

“TI don’t preach,” he says. “I let 
(teenagers) know what difficult decisions 
have to be made in any life.”’ 


Metheny ready 
for NECC gig 


The Mike Metheny Jazz Quartet will 
appear at the Bentley Library Friday 
Nov. 6, at 7:30 p.m. 

In 1982, Metheny released his first 
album, Blue Jay Sessions, an album given 
four stars by Fred Bouchard in Downbeat 
Magazine, as well as four stars by 
Leonard Feather in the Los Angeles 
Times. 

In 1986, Metheny was chosen as one of 
the first artists to sign to the newly 
created MCA/Impluse label. His self- 
produced album entitled Day In — Night 
Out, received rave reviews in several ma- 
jor publications including Cashbox, Jazz- 
times, and Radio & Records. His third 
album entitled Kaleidescope was releas- 
ed last summer. 


Upon release from the army in 1974, 
Metheny joined the staff at Northeast 
Missouri State University where he acted 
as assistant director of the band and jazz 
programs, while completing his master’s 
degree at the same University. 

In 1976, he moved to Boston to join the 
staff at the Berklee College of Music 
where he remained until 1983. 


Since 1976 he has appeared in 
numerous club and concert settings in the 
New England Area, usually as the leader 
of his own quartet. 
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Lending NECC 
students a 
helping hand 


by Diane Reukauf 

The Academic Support Center, 
located in the liberal arts building on the 
second floor, is divided into five areas: 
special services, writing, reading, math 
and the English Language Center. 

The director of the ASC, James Ortiz, 
says increased enrollments at the college 
have meant increased numbers of 
students to be helped by the Center. For 
example, in the fall of 1984, the Center 
was working with 1,434 students, com- 
pared to this fall’s 1,800 students. Enroll- 
ment at the Center is proportional to the 
total enrollment at the college. 

Ortiz feels the increase is a result of 
a combination of factors. Demographics 
of NECC students are changing. The col- 
lege is drawing from a broader population 
than previously. ‘““More high school 
students are going on to college,” he says. 
Vocational technical graduates, people 
with GED certificates, and programs im- 
plemented by the Center for Business and 
Industry have added to the numbers. 

Ortiz says while the Center has been ex- 
periencing growth in student enrollments, 
funds from federal grants that supply 
their operating budget have not grown 
but have béen reduced. 

In 1986, there was a nine percent reduc- 
tion and in 1987 a four percent reduction. 
Ortiz says the actual reduction of produc- 
tivity resulting from decreases in funding 
presently is down 14 percent and he pro- 
jects 10 percent additional reductions this 
year. Salary increases have been main- 
tained, resulting in fewer full- and part- 
time staff positions available. 

“The Academic Support Center is 
here for all students. We encourage drop- 
in testing, counseling, tutoring and lab 
work at all the centers,’’ Ortiz says. The 
tutoring in the special services center 
should be used by students across the 
board. 

Help is offered in the study of accoun- 
ting, calculus, psychology, physics and 
many other topics. ‘Students need to 
realize NECC is not an easy college. The 
Center is here to prepare them to do 
college-level work,’’ Ortiz says. 

The Center’s hours are 8 a.m.—4 p.m. 
Monday through Friday, as well as 6—8 
p.m. Monday through Thursday. 

The assessment center, coordinated 
by Patricia Belmont, this year tested 
1,187 potential students, 900 of whom 
registered for the fall semester. Based on 
testing administered through the center, 
students are recommended for ap- 
propriate classes. The math, reading and 
writing centers each have 300 students 
enrolled in developmental classes_ in- 
dicated by the assessment testing. 
Students connected with these centers 
have been on the increase for the past 
four years. This fall numbers of students 
assessed is at a record high, one third of 


the student body. 


Romaine Shea, technical assistant, 
says, ‘‘We are always busy here, but 
somehow things are still running 
smoothly.”’ The center encourages drop- 
in testing through the school year. 
Students planning to take an advanced 
math class, or any higher-level course, can 
take free placement tests, insuring ap- 
propriate placement. 

Students can also take CLEP and 
TOEFL tests. The CLEP tests are for 
those planning to skip a class by 
demonstrating sufficient knowledge of 
the subject. The service is popular with 
nursing students hoping to get credits 
and advance through their program 
faster with less cost. 

The assessment center, C201, continues 
tracking students’ performance through 
their association with the college. Cur- 
rently, studies of those in their second 
year are being evaluated, then sent to 
(Continued on page 19) 


Academic Support Center 


Student helpers 


Meet the staff of the 
Academic Support Center, 
ready to give that extra bit of 
help to NECC students. 
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JAMES ORTIZ. ASC director. 
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ROMAINE SHEA, lab technical assistant. PATRICIA McDERMOTT, 


strategies coordinator. 
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NANCY NICKERSON, math center director. Fred Samia photo 


DONNA DUBOIS, part time technical assistant. 
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Washington, D.C., for integration in na- 
tional studies. 


The reading center, C206, is staffed by 
faculty and lab technical assistants. Two 
three-credit courses are offered: five sec- 
tions of basic reading and six sections of 
college reading. The collective enrollment 
in these classes this semester is 300. 


Patricia A. McDermott, coordinator of 


the reading program, would like to see - 


students in basic reading class continue 
in the spring semester with the college 
reading class. ‘‘In my opinion, students 
should be required to take both in se- 
quence before starting Composition I,”’ 
she says. ’ 


McDermott is concerned about basic 
skills of incoming freshmen. Area high 
schools are not requiring out-of-class 
work from their students. Many come to 
Northern Essex at a disadvantage, and 
are frustrated in their learning ex- 
perience. The reading center’s mission is 
to help under-prepared students. ‘‘It’s 
hard to make-up for four years,’’ McDer- 
mott says. 


She hopes to increase the awareness of 
all faculty to address the problem in a 
united way. She will be speaking to the 
division of humanities and communica- 
tions Nov. 9. 


Another problem she identifies is stu- 
dent apathy toward learning. She singles 
out television as one of the main deter- 
rents affecting reading skills today. 
Television is a passive medium. We are 
all guilty of watching, not doing, she says. 

She attributes the tremendous drop-out 
rate to students’ lack of preparation to do 
college-level work. She would like to see 
more full-time staff positions added to the 
reading center. Many faculty and 
technical assistants are part-time. 

The writing center, C203, has a course 
in basic writing, required for incoming 
freshmen who do not pass the writing 
sample test. The center has a rate of drop- 
in students who bring rough drafts for 
recommendations. The center, directed by 
Eric Branscomb, sees 250 students twice 
a week. 


Suzanne Van Wert, full-time faculty 
member at the center, encourages 
students to be specific. ‘‘A lot of times 
there is a misconception that details are 
boring,” Van Wert says. Students do pre- 


Lending a helping hand 
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From left, counter-clockwise, Monica Sperling, left, is assisted by Joanne Fortuna, part-time 
reading lab instructor. Ronnie Sheehan, part-time reading lab technical assistant, helps Gerry 
Roldan. Ute Heller, left, works with peer tutor Janet Mies, seated, and instructor Penny Kelly 
in the assessment center. Paul Dahn, right looks on as Mary Roche, part-time reading lab 
technical assistant, makes a suggestion. Full-time writing lab instructor Suzanne VanWert, 
left, assists Elaine Dawicki. Noreen Grady, part-time reading lab technical assistant, lends 
a helping hand to Tim Conway. 


Center meets students’ needs 


writing exercises to get started, and are 
required to write one paper a week. 

Instructors and assistants are mostly 
part-time. Van Wert says, “This is good. 
It gives students a different perspective 
and audience.” The lab provides students 
with feedback, which is the strength of 
the program. we 

She indicates students start the class 
disappointed and angry, feeling as if they 
have been held back from English Com- 
position I. Later they return to say how 
glad they are to have basic writing. 

The math center, C211, is designed to 
be a drop-in center. Students needing help 
in math and science courses can get 
assistance here. The Haverhill center is 
also available to University of Lowell and 
Salem State students. 

The center serves a wide variety of 
students. Technical assistant Betty 
Kress says, “There is not enough staff. 
Students have to wait too long. Often 
they leave before we can get to them. It 
is standing room only during exam time,” 
she adds. Students have returned to the 
center with gifts of baked goods in ap- 
preciation of the center’s help. 

The math center has a lending library. 
Students who may need to redo basic 
elements can borrow texts concentrating 
on their weak areas. 
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Nancy Nickerson, math center direc- 
tor, says that while enrollment in 
developmental math classes is up, basic 
skills are declining. 

“The math lab provides an excellent 
support for students; however, additional 
instructors are needed to keep the success 
ratio high,’’ Nickerson says. The cur- 
riculum is based on mastery learning. 
Testing constantly helps students 
remember, providing them with fun- 
damental skills to successfully complete 
other courses. 

The staffing issue is of concern to 
Nickerson. She would like to increase the 
full-time positions. The center assists 500 
students a semester. 

She says the way the center is staffed 
needs to be reviewed. Teachers are not 
working in the lab with students. She 
would like to develop overlap between 
classes and labs, encouraging lab use and 
increasing feedback. 

Presently there are 19 full-time staff 
and 55 part-time staff at the Academic 
Support Center. Some of these are located 
at the satellite campus in Lawrence. 


Editor’s note: An important branch of 
the Academic Support Center is the 
English Language Center, which was 
featured in the last issue of the Observer. 
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NECC drama 
teacher leaves 
college for the 
big time 


by Bernadette Yasso 
ne morning Gene Boles glanced 
in his mirror and was struck by 
his 45 year-old image. He took 
a long deep look at his hazel 
eyes set in a middle-aged face and 
thought, ‘‘Gee, you do get older.’’ The 
same day, he decided to cast off the 
security of his work as a drama teacher 
and producer of plays at Northern Essex 
and try to make his living acting. 

He didn’t want to look back on his life 
and realize he never acted on the things 
he believed in. Long convinced that life 
is a risky business, he had waited to be 
emotionally ready to take a chance. 

“Now I have the impetus to live a 
stimulating life. When it’s risk-free, it 
becomes dull. I love acting and in a way 
I feel the same as a teen-ager who wants 
to go ahead and believe everything is 
possible,” he says. 

The need for security breeds fear of try- 
ing anything, Boles maintains. “Our 
society tries to make us believe there is 
such a thing as security — the idea makes 
an imprint at an early age,” he says. 

People are brought up with the obses- 
sion of getting a job. ‘This belief is a de- 


nying of reality. I could be at home and ° 


oS lightening put fire to my house,” he 
said. 

Boles’ career path has gone in different 
directions right from the beginning. After 
dropping out of school, he worked at dif- 
ferent radio stations with formats rang- 
ing from semi-classical to Western music 
to big band. After seven years, he became 
tired of talking into a microphone and 
operating the board alone for four hours 
each shift. He decided to go back to 
school. 

He earned a bachelor’s degree in 
English in 1966 and a master’s degree in 
fine arts with a major in creative writing 
from the University of Oregon in 1968. 
A year later, he was hired at Northern 
Essex as a drama teacher. He became 
well-known in the Merrimack Valley as 
producer and director of plays, working 
in the community and Boston as well as 
at the college. 

In 1983 he started modeling and acting 
on a part-time basis. The next year he 
took a leave of absence, and officially 
resigned from Northern Essex. 

For a time, much of his work was in 
Boston, where he had parts in films in- 
cluding “The Verdict’’ and “The Witches 
of Eastwick,” appeared in documentaries 
shown on public television, and made 
commercial videos for Lechmere, Blue 
Cross and Casco Bank in Maine. He was 
also involved in corporate training videos. 

For instance, he would play the role of 
a chief executive to demonstrate effective 
methods of management. Boles says he 
went to New York because he needed to 
do art for art’s sake. ‘“‘My acting skills 
were called on when I was making a com- 
mercial, yet I was using my art to sell a 
product. The means is artistic but the end 
is not — in commercial work.” 

In New York, his life has shifted gears. 
He makes the rounds of agencies, sends 
resumes and photos, spends precious time 
caught in traffic jams, goes to his apart- 
ment between jobs to change outfits, 
prays to find a a parking spot in front of 
his building and while shaving, keeps an 
eye on the street to avoid getting a ticket. 

He recently went through a long audi- 
tion process organized by Circle Reper- 
tory Theatre Lab Production. He was 
among the handful of actors, out of 625 
who applied, to have his resume and 
photo put in the file of the highly regard- 
ed theatre company. 


Boles points out that he is a character 
actor — specializing in playing many dif- 
ferent personalities. He has lately played 
roles as a farmer, doctor, lawyer, 
businessman, and high school principal as 
well as hard hat. 


“Tt’s a curse and a blessing at the same 
time,” he says. Some actors have a bet- 
ter chance of getting hired because of 
their specializations. 


Boles says his age is working for him 
in this business because the market is less 
competitive in his age category. ‘‘A lot of 
actors start at 18 with stars in their eyes, 
stick with the profession for 20 years, 
then get physically and emotionally burn- 
ed out, and leave,’’ he says. 

He considers successful actors of his 
age who are still in the business. He says 
the general public has a different percep- 
tion of success than actors. While people 
regard actors as successful when they are 
at the top, the majority of actors feel suc- 
cessful when they're making their living 
in the business without having to wait 
tables anymore. 


Boles feels there’s no way of telling 
if he’s marketable or not in New York. 


“You could go along without anything 
happening for a number of years and then 
all of a sudden get the break you’ve been 
waiting for,” he says. 

“Take Bruce Willis for instance. He 
worked for four years at a local theatre, 
West 55th, before starring in 
“Moonlighting.” 

Boles says his strength is in presenting 
himself. “I make people believe that I’m 
convinced of whatever I’m talking about. 
To believe in yourself is necessary to suc- 
ceed in this business of auditions.” 

He says an actor should never let 
himself give in to discouragement. He can 
feel down because nothing is coming 
through or his chemical balance is low, 
but he should never let himself go lower 
or lower and fall into a negative attitude. 

The breakdown of the business is easy, 
Boles says. The only way an actor can get 
an audition is through a casting director 
of an agent. The job of an actor is first 
to convince the agent that he can do the 
job. 


Once in audition, the actor has to use 
his own judgment. ‘‘Sometimes the agent 
will ask the actor to find a hook in the 
copy and take a risk in acting. It doesn’t 
always work and most of the actors prefer 
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to take the safer side. 

“Tt’s a subjective business where peo- 
ple make decisions about people. You do 
what you can do the best you can. The 
rest is in the hands of fate and those deci- 
sion makers,” Boles comments. 

He is satisfied with what he has ac- 
complished so far, considering the short 
time he has been in New York. He has 
done a couple of showcases, and off- 
Broadway productions with a 
neighborhood group theatre. His roles 
have included parts in ‘‘Veronica’s 
Room” and “Encounter With John 
O'Hara.” 

Meantime he’s still modeling, because 
as agents put it, actors who want to make 
motion pictures have to make a living too. 
Boles says a shoot is a shoot. 

He says his family has provided him 
complete support. His wife, Marty, a 
math teacher at Bradford College, has 
been encouraging. He says, “We have 
learned to respect each other’s needs.”’ 

He points out his life is not that uncom- 
mon — he could be a salesman on the 
road. He says too, that he and Marty 
both make the effort to be present as 
much as they can for their two young 
sons. “We try not to be weekend 
parents,” he says. 
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by Souraya Choucair 
he aroma of his tobacco is present 
throughout his office, yet it’s not 
annoying, but rather gives an 
impression of class. 

Dr. Robert Schuiteman is the assistant 
director of Cooperative Education at Nor- 
thern Essex. 

A native of Michigan, he earned a 
bachelor’s degree at Hope College. His 
master’s and doctorate’s degrees are from 
the University of Michigan. 

He says that in his youth, he was in- 
terested in local politics, working with 
local, state and presidential campaigns. 
Then he became more interested in inter- 
national affairs. 

His career has given him the occasion 
to visit many countries in Europe, 
Southeast Asia, Africa and South and 
Central America. He received a grant 
-from a national association to observe 
educational institutions in Europe. He 
says, “Education is not as democratized 
in most of the European countries as it 
is in the United States, so higher educa- 
tion is more rigorous.” 

Schuiteman believes in cultural 
relativism (judging countries according to 
their own standards). ‘I liked all the 
places I visited, and tried to avoid com- 


paring. I believe everyone must be flex- 
ible and open-minaed when he visits other 
countries. Otherwise, the journey would 
lose its purpose,” he explains. 


One of his trips was to Iran, where he 
worked with programs for Iranian high 
school students, which taught them 
English and prepared them for universi- 
ty studies in the United States. 
Schuiteman went to the principal cities 
in Iran to meet with parents and counsel 
prospective students. 

He recalls he was scheduled to stay at 


- 
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DR. ROBERT SCHUITEMAN. 


the Shah Abbas Hotel in Isfahan, but the 
U.S. Embassy warned him not to because 
the hotel was owned by the Shah and in- 
dications of the Khomeni revolution were 
becoming evident. He stayed instead at 
the Kouroush International Hotel. On his 
last day, he had dinner at the Shah Ab- 
bas and flew back that night to the 
United States. The next day, the lobby 
of the Shah Abbas was bombed. 

“Although I had some nice moments in 
Iran, I must admit I was relieved as the 
airplane took off. The country was in a 
turmoil,’’ he remembers. 

Another unforgettable experience was 
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Fred Samia photo 


in Colombia, South America. He says, “I 
was very young and inexperienced.” He 
worked as an assistant to the rector 
(president), Alberto Lleras'Comargo of La 
Universidad de los Andes in Bogota, who 
was the previous president of Colombia. 

After leaving Colombia, Schuiteman 
went to work at the University of Illinois 
where he was responsible for supervising 
Andes students who had transferred to 
U.S. institutions to complete their 
studies. 

In that connection, he returned to Col- 
ombia on several occasions to consult 
with school officers. During that period, 
revolution had broken out and the 
military dictatorship was overthrown. 
The Liberal and Conservative parties, in 
order to restore democratic government, 
came up with a plan to alternate power 
and agreed to select Lleras-Comargo as 
president of the republic for the second 
time. 

Subsequently, Schuiteman was invited 
to participate in a ceremony at the univ- 
versity in which Lleras presented him 
with a gold medal for his contributions to 
the university and to education in 
Colombia. 

Schuiteman says, “It was a thrilling ex- 
perience with the bright lights, the 
cameras all around me and the president 
pinning the gold medal on me, saying, 
“Hi Bob, it’s nice to see you again.” 

Before coming to Northern Essex in 
1986, Schuiteman was affiliated with 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston University, and Wentworth In: 
stitute of Technology, as well as the In- 
ternational Scholars Office at the Univer: 
sity of Illinois. 


Schuiteman a world traveler 


Fred Samia: 
A portrait of 
the shutterbug 


by Souraya Choucair 
omething different in his 
appearance attracts you and 
makes you want to discover more 
about his calm face that reflects 
experience and maturity. 

Fred Samia is a_ professional 
photographer with a studio in Andover. 
He does work for commercial and in- 
dustrial advertising as well as pictures of 
weddings and other special events. He 
has taught photography at Northern 
Essex in the continuing education divi- 
sion and does photos for the Observer. 

He has spent much of his time abroad, 
and has a fine collection of pictures taken 
in the Middle East which have been ex- 
hibited in Lawrence and at the college. 

He has visited many countries in 
Eastern and Western Europe and North 
Africa but has had longer stays in the 
Middle East. His collection of: 
photographs includes a large number of 
pictures taken in Lebanon. The collection 
has been exhibited at Northern Essex and 
in Lawrence. 

He worked as a free-lance journalist 
for six years in several places, including 
Scandanavia. ‘‘Scandanavian countries 
are beautiful. I enjoy watching the pic- 
turesque sunset,’ he recalls. 

In Lebanon, he became very interested 
in investigating his ancestral Lebanese 
background and was able to learn more 
about his family when he was covering 
the UN there. 

He says he is improving his Arabic 
which he calls ‘‘a wonderful language. My 
grandfather wrote a book about the 
culture of Lebanon and the adjustments 
he made when he came to the United 
States in 1910. I intend to translate it in- 
to English.” 

During Samia’s visit to Lebanon, the 
war was just beginning. This prevented 
him from touring the country. “It is a 
tragedy,’ Samia says of the ravaged 
country, adding. “It is the Lebanese 
themselves who should be aware of the 
devastating results and come up with a 
solution.” 

Since 1985, Samia has been helping to 
raise money for medical relief in Lebanon 
through the Middle East Philanthropic: 
Organization founded in 1977. He ex- 
plains there are different Arabic ethnics 
willing to help. 

Samia believes in people as human be- 
ings who have the right to be equal and 
live happily on earth. He is optimistic 
about the future of the world as he ex- 
plains, “Earth is our heaven, and if we let 
all the hatred out of our hearts, we will 
manage to live happily ever after.’’ 


High prices not store’s fault 


by Mike Townsend 

Asked about the high costs of books, 
Sue Buckley, bookstore manager, says 
that prices are determined by the 
publishing companies who send the 
bookstore list prices. 

She says much effort is made to ob- 
tain used books. In September, 30 percent 
of the books sold were used. Buckley 
would like to get that figure up to 40 per- 
cent or higher. 

When you sell your books back to the 
store, the price for the book for the next 
semester is checked, and you may get half 
the sales price. If the book has not been 
ordered for the next semester, you will be 
paid the national market value determin- 
ed by supply and demand for that book. 
The amount is generally much less than 
half. Students are at a disadvantage when 
books are not reordered and may lose $7 
to $8 a book in the amount they get in 
buy-back. 

Buckley says there were about 700 
titles sold for the fall semester and about 
25,000 individual books. The best sellers 
are books for the technical and business 
divisions, but the most consistent selling 
item. in.the_store_is candy. 


The bookstore is a franchise not 
operated by the college. The school does 
get a percentage of fees for the space 
used. 

The staff consists of four full-time 
workers and one part-time student. Dur- 
ing the begining of the semester, as many 
as 25 people work at the store. 
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Counseling offers assistance 


BETTY COYNE, director of counseling. 


Resources 


The counseling resources available at 
Northern Essex include personal counsel- 
ing, career development, transfer counsel- 
ing and a variety of support groups. The 
counseling center is directed by Betty 
Coyne. 

Dr. Michael Noonan, clinical 
psychologist, is available for personal 
counseling Wednesdays, 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
The center also has several interns ready 
to help. They are Mona Beatty, Maureen 
Bowen, Sharon Machado, Denise Trainor 
and Linda Demeroto. Students who 
would like to make appointments may see 
Marion Clay, secretary. 

Career counseling, coordinated by M. 
J. Pernaa, assisted by John Scuto and 
Denise Day for continuing education, of- 
fers individual conferences as well as 
workshops. Scheduled workshops include 
three for career decision-making schedul- 
ed for Friday, Oct. 30, from 9:30-11:30 
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are varied 


a.m. and Thursdays, Nov. 12 and 19 from 
2 to 4 p.m. 

A workshop on resume writing is set for 
Tuesday, Dec. 1, from noon to 1 p.m. and 
another on interviewing techniques will 
be Tuesday, Dec. 8, from noon to 1 p.m. 
Call extension 3790 or go to the counsel- 
ing center to sign up. 

The division of continuing education 
counselor is Janet O’Keeffe, assisted by 
Demeroto and Tom O’Brien and Don 
Horgan. O’Keeffe is at her office Monday 
and Wednesday 12:30 to 8:30 p.m., Tues- 
day and Thursday, 10:30 a.m. to 6:30 
p.m., and Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Working with Coyne in transfer 
counseling are Peter Tatro and Denise 
Trainor. Transfer College Day will be 
Tuesday, Nov. 24 from 10 a.m. to 12:30 
p.m. Fifty colleges will send represen- 
tatives to meet with students at the stu- 
dent center. 


Transfer Day is Nov. 24 


On Tuesday, Nov. 24, from 10 a.m. um 
til 12:30 p.m., fifty state/private local and 
Boston-area colleges will recruit Northern 
Essex students in the college cafeteria. 
The colleges include: 


The participating private local and 
Boston-area colleges: Amherst College, 
Bentley College, Boston College, Boston 
University, Bradford College, Brandeis 
University, Curry College, Emerson Col- 
lege, Emmanuel College, Gordon College, 
Harvard/Radcliffe, Lesley College. 

Mass. College of Pharmacy, Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology, Merrimack Col- 
lege, Montserrat College of Visual Art, 
Mount Holyoke College, New England 
College, New Hampshire College, Nor- 
theastern University, Notre Dame Col- 
lege, Regis College, Rivier College. 


Simmons College, Smith College, St. 
Anselm’s College, Stonehill College, Suf- 


_folk University, .. Tufts. University, 


Wellesley College, Wentworth College, 
Wheaton College, Wheelock College, 
Williams College. 

The participating state colleges: 
Bridgewater State College, Fitchburg 
State College, Framingham State College, 
Mass. College of Art, Mass. Maritime 
Academy, North Adams State College, 
Salem State College, Westfield State 
College, Worcester State College, Lowell 
University, U. Mass.-Amherst, U. Mass.- 
Boston, Southeastern Mass. University. 

Keene State College, Plymouth State 
College, University of New Hampshire. 

The colleges participating in this pro- 
gram have continued to commit 
themselves to the acceptance of more 
transfer students from Massachusetts 
community colleges, with the investment 
of financial support provided by the col- 
leges’ own resources. 

Less emphasis is placed on high 
school records and SATs than on the Nor- 


.thern. Essex transcript~and - faculty 
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JANET O'KEEFFE, counselor for the division of continuing education. 


references. In fact, many of these colleges 
do not require the SATs of NECC 
graduates because they are designed to 
be a predictor of college success. 

Students need to be advised to consider 
the major and the college first. Financial 
consideration, although essential, is too 
often the only factor considered in choos- 
ing a college for transfer. It is very likely 
that students may not qualify for finan- 
cial aid at Northern Essex, due to its low 
tuition cost, but they may receive a good 
financial aid package for a private college 
education. 


Students are encouraged to take advan- 
tage of this transfer opportunity. Some 
students need to be reminded that com- 
muting is a realistic option, that Boston 


is less than an hour away, and that there 
can be flexibility in scheduling around 
rush-hour traffic. 

Many students need and are provided 
with encouragement and support from 
the academic community to develop the 
confidence necessary to consider private 
colleges as a realistic option for them: to 

*consider both private and state colleges 
for intelligent, mature career decisions. 

For information on transfer procedures 
or academic requirements, feel free to con- 
tact the NECC ing center, student 
center - Room F121 - lower level, Mon. - 
Fri., 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m., or call 374-3790. 

Signed, 


Betty Coyne, director of counseling 


, 
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THE ATWOOD FARM adjacent to NECC is the proposed site for 12 acres of low 


income housing units. 


Decision appealed 


by Joan Kingsbury 

The Haverhill Board of Appeals and 
A.J. Lane representatives met at the At- 
wood Farm adjacent to Northern Essex 
Community College Oct. 13. 

After walking part of the land, they 
viewed the sewage lift station of NECC. 

A.J. Lane’s original plan was to build 
1,040 residential units on 66 acres of At- 
wood Farm. This proposal was soundly 
defeated by Haverhill voters in last fall’s 
election. 

A.J. Lane has decided to try again, this 
time beginning with 324 units of low in- 
come housing on 12 acres. 

Concerns about traffic, sewage and 


drainage have been the main reasons for 


denying the project. 

__ At Haverhill City Hall later in the day, 
a Lane company. engineer said a traffic 
study of Elliott Street had been done in 
May. He did not remember the date or 
time of day it was done. 

Haverhill Attorney Domenic Terranova 
brought up the fact that “Accuracy in 
field data depends on correct data and us- 
ing it correctly.” 

_ A. J. Lane feels the problem could be 
solved by a traffic light at Rt. 110 and 
Elliott Street with a right turn on red, 


allowing traffic to continue onto Rt. 110. 

Lane supporters say drainage problems 
will be taken care of by use of wetlands 
and a polishing pond. The final product 
will go into Kenoza Lake which supplies 
Haverhill’s drinking water. It was sug- 
gested that gasoline may not be remov- 
ed by the “polishing pond.” 

Lane has proposed using the NECC 
sewage pumping station. The college has 
refused permission, stating its system is 
inadequate to handle additional waste. 

Several neighbors of the Atwood Farm 
property were present at the hearing. 


Their main concern is Lane’s plan for 
low-income housing. ‘‘A. J. Lane can get 
subsidized loans from the state for low in- 
come housing, pay off the subsidy and do 
as they please,’’ Haverhill Attorney Ter- 
ranova said. Local citizens argreed that 
A.J. Lane does not need state funding. 

Atwood Farm neighbors would like to 
see the area developed into single family 
dwellings. Marion Bergmann, a neighbor, 
commented that it would be a substan- 
tial amount of money involved. 

The next hearing will be at Haverhill 
City Hall Nov. 17. 


NECC enrollment 
Causes concern 


by Joan Kingsbury 

The increased enroliments this 
semester have caused some anxious 
moments for students and the ad- 
ministration. Many classes are over- 
crowded and there has been a shortage of 
available classrooms. This situation has 
resulted in problems for students are 
faculty. Some teachers appear harried, at- 
tempting to cope with overloaded 
sections, 

English Composition I enrollments 
were so jammed it was necessary to 
create additional sections for an “‘unex- 
pected’”’ 50 students. Prof. Walter 
Drescher has one algebra class which has 
has 47 students enrolled in it. 

Dean of Academic Affairs Robert 
McDonald, says, ‘‘We had to scramble to 
add part-time faculty.’ He adds that 
although the classes are larger than 
usual, most of the serious problems have 
been resolved. He adds, ‘‘From our 


school’s point of view, the classes are 
large, but compared to other state 
schools, we are still small.” 

The dean looks on the increased enroll- 
ment as ‘‘a welcome challenge for the 
institution.” 


He explains the open-door policy at 
NECC may be partially responsible for 
the increased population. With college 
costs rising steadily, a community college 
is a bargain. 


Parking spaces, already at a premium, 
are harder to find this fall. ‘‘People tend 
to stay on campus longer the first few 
weeks of a semester,’’ McDonald says. 
After the drop-add period, students fall 
into a pattern, and parking problems level 
off, the dean says. 

For all the students trying to get to 
school via 495, at 7:45, the easing off can’t 
come soon enough. 


Remember when? 


by A.J. Fusco and Debbie King 

While searching through the files again 
this week, we came across a few more in- 
teresting pieces of information in NECC 
history. 

Five years ago this month; 

1982 — Ted Kennedy came to NECC 
and spoke for his campaign. 

1982 — NECC club football was given 
the go ahead to begin. 

Ten years ago this month; 

1977 — A bomb threat was received at 
1:10 p.m. causing the whole C building to 
be evacuated. Luckily it was just a scare. 


1977 — Notices were posted 
throughout the school forbidding smok- 
ing in the classroom. 

Fifteen years ago this month; 

1972 — NECC held a “‘Greasers Night” 
and a 50s dance. It was complete with 
bobby socks and saddle shoes. The affair 
was a huge success with hundreds of 
students and teachers participating. 

1972 — McDonalds offered free cokes 
with a purchase of a sandwich and french 
fries to any student who showed an ID 
card. 
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What’s your international |Q? 


by Ruth Hooten 

International I.Q. test from the Inter- 
national Studies Committee, answers are 
below the quiz. 


1. Andorra is a country in: 
1. Europe — 
2. Asia 
3. Africa 
2. The river Thames is found in: 
1. South America 
2. England 
3. United States 
3. The Ruble is the monetary unit for: 
1. Canada 
2. Russia 
3. Japan 


© 1984 VOLK 
4. The country with the largest 
population is: 
1. China 
2. Russia 
3. United States 
5. The leading economic activity in 
Africa is: 
1. diamond mining 
2. agriculture 
3. tourism 


8. Two independent countries sharing 
one island are: 
1. Gibraltar and Majorca 
2. Haiti and Dominican Republic 
3. Denmark and Norway 
9. The Winter Olympics of 1988 will be 
held in Calgary which is a province of: 
1. Peru 


6. Corey Acquino is the president of: 2 hated 
a ma 10. Kampuchea is also known as: 
Doren Ye 1. Cambodia 
3. Philippines 2. Belize 
7. The pampas are the productive 3. Corfu 
farmlands in: : 
i Fae . Answers: 
. NOVA otla or 8 ‘a «fp ¢ 
3. Italy I ‘Ob ‘€ 6 ‘2 
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Going my way? 


The MVRTA bus pulls up 
to NECC, ready to rescue 
stranded students. 
Immediately below, 

bus driver Diane Welcome 
opens the doors. Below, 
Nursing student Carmen 
Vallojo settles in for the 


ride home. 
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Kittredge aman 


of many talents 


by William House 

arry J. Kittredge is a man of 
many talents. He resides in 
Haverhill with his wife Andrea, 
and three children, Tim, Dan and 
Beth. y 

A graduate of NECC in 1967, Kittredge 
says, “It was exciting to attend classes 
at the Greenleaf School, and have a 
teaching staff that was young and 
stimulating.’’ The present campus of 
NECC was in the planning stage at the 
time. 

After transferring from NECC to 
Salem State College, he earned his 
bachelor of science degree in education. 
He later received his master of arts 
degree from the University of Lowell. 

His teaching career began 17 years ago 
at the Consentino School in Haverhill. He 
became assistant principal at the Hunk- 
ing Elementary School in Haverhill in 
1982. 

Heis very fond of Hunking and has this 
to say about the school, ‘“‘My ad- 
ministrative position provides me with 
new challenges compared to the role of a 
teacher.” 

During his teaching years in the 
Haverhill school system, Kittredge also 
maintained an outside business. Mr. K's 
Auto School was formed in 1975, and has 
taught over ten thousand students how 
to drive. A familiar sight around Haver- 


hill streets were the rooftop signs adver- 
tising his firm. 

Mr. “K,” as he is known to his students, 
has had many experiences at the auto 
school but none more rewarding than 
teaching a learning disabled student to 
drive. 

He says, ‘‘The proud look on the stu- 
dent’s face when telling his parents that 
he passed his driving test gave me the 
most satisfaction of all.”’ 

Another love of Mr. ‘“K’’ is being a 
basketball referee at the high school and 
college level. He has officiated over one 
thousand games and is considered by his 
peers as a very competent and fair of- 
ficial. Mr. ‘‘K’’ states that the highlight 
of his officiating career was “officiating 
a championship game in front of five 
thousand people.”’ 

Upon selling his auto school in 1986, 
he decided to start his own insurance 
agency, the Barry J. Kittredge Insurance 
Agency. His firm is located in downtown 
Haverhill and specializes in home and 
auto insurance. Kittredge says of his new 
agency, ‘‘My new firm lit the fire of com- 
petition within me, and also to run a pro- 
fessional agency with a personal touch.”’ 

As one can see, Kittredge is a well 
diversified person who has a strong 
background of community pride and is an 
asset to the city of Haverhill. 


Meet the instructional 
media center staff 


by Michael LeBoeuf 

The staff members of the Instructional 
Media Center provide television, audio- 
visual, and microcomputer equipment, 
materials, production, and training. 


Al Foucault is the director of the IMC. 
He has worked in the media business for 
seven years and has been with NECC for 
the last five years. He received an 
associate’s degree from NECC, a bachelor 
of arts degree from Bradford, a master’s 
degree from Boston University and is one 
semester away from getting his doctorate 
from B.U. 

Foucault is currently working on in- 
structing people on the Interactive Video 
Disc. This is a new type of computerized 
testing where the computer gives a pro- 
blem and you decide how to best solve the 
situation and then the computer plays out 
the scenerio based on your decision. 

Foucault, a resident of Haverhill, is an 
avid Boston Celtics fan and is a season 
ticket holder of the same. The life size pic- 
ture of Kevin McHale and other pictures 
of Larry Bird hanging in the TV studio 
only help make his loyalty implicit. 

Jim Hellesen is the director of visuals 
and provides service to the campus in all 
aspects of television and video. He has 
worked in the business for 14 years and 
has been with NECC for the last ten 
years. He received an associate’s degree 
from Grahm College and is soon to receive 
his bachelor’s from Worcester State 
College. 

He is most likely the person to see in 
discussing video production. This area is 
his main focus and he has taped several 
industrial video presentations. He is also 
the adviser to the TV club which assists 
other clubs, professors, and students in 
video taping. 

When he is not busy in TV production 
you will most likely find him on the golf 
course or gardening at his home in 
Plaistow, N.H. 

Donna Geagon has an associate's 
degree from Southeastern Masachusetts 
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University and is an industrial media 
specialist for the IMC. She is NECC’s 
main photographer and does all the public 
relations photos for the college. Her work 
is often used by the Observer. She is also 
the person to see to schedule rooms for 
viewing films. 

If you were to look for her in the audio- 
visual area and she’s not there, then all 
you need to do is find the largest NECC 
Garfield paraphernalia collection and 
soon she will be there because this is her 
shrine to Garfield. 

She is a resident of Kingston, N.H. 
where not only is there sure to be more 
Garfield ‘stuff,’ but also a fine collection 
of her own scrimshaw. This may seem like 
an unusual hobby, but not really if you 
consider that she is originally from Fall 
River. 


Chuck Lombardo is an army veteran 
who served from 1965-69 and made use 
of the GI bill to get his master’s degree 
from Cambridge College. He is an instruc- 
tional media specialist at NECC and has 
the sole responsibility of the main- 
tainance of the audio-visual equipment. 
He is currently working with Foucault on 
the Interactive Video Disc program, 
overseeing the computer aspects. 

Lombardo came to NECC 14 years ago 
as a facilities manager and worked with 
community services and the division of 
continuing education. Five years later he 
joined the IMC and has worked with 
them ever since. He feels NECC’s audio- 
visual area is, ‘‘one of the best equipped 
and staffed.” 

He has a home in Methuen where he 
likes to work on his antique cars — such 
as his 1956 Chevy or his 1940 Ford which 
he totally rebuilt from chassis up. 

To get more information on the In- 
dustrial Media Center itself, Foucault, 
Hellesen, Geagon, and Lombardo are 
there and all stress the fact that they are 
willing to assist anyone. They also have 
a 14 page pamphlet out on the IMC ser- 
vices and policies which is available to 
anyone. 


TYPISTS 
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BARRY J. KITTREDGE, NECC alumnus 
School, Haverhill. 
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Interpreter training 
program a success 


by Sue Inniss 

You may be asking yourself “Just how 
good is the interpreter training program 
at Northern Essex?” 

The answer is ‘Excellent. As Bill 
Huston, curriculum coordinator of the 
program, put it, ‘‘Our students are very 
good at what they do!” 

The program, which takes two years to 
complete, is designed to provide students 
with an opportunity to develop an 
understanding of the profession of inter- 
preting for deaf and hearing individuals 
and the knowledge, attitude and skills 
necessary to function as professional in- 
terpreters in a variety of settings. 

At the end of the two years, the 
students have participated in 795 hours 
of training related to interpreting, which 
is actually equivalent to four years. 


The program has a very high success 
rate. Ninety percent of all NECC 
graduates are either employed in the field 
of deafness or pursuing further academic 
training or hired within three to six 
months of their graduation. The primary 
areas where the students are hired are 
educational settings, and community 
mental health. 

After a student gets his degree or cer- 
tificate, to get a job, he must pass a state 
screening. This is to see if your skill level 
is developed well enough for entry level 
interpreting positions. All NECC 1987 
graduates who attempted this screening 
passed. 


There is also a National Evaluation. 
Like the Massachusetts State Screening 
there are three levels to this test. If you 
pass level one, you can earn $22 an hour 
minimum. If you pass levels two or three, 
you can earn $18.50 an hour minimum. 
All individuals who pass the State 
Screening earn a minimum of $15 per 
hour. 


66 


It’s something you really have 
to be committed to. 
: — Bill Huston 


Huston says anyone interested in per- 
suing this type of career must be highly 
motivated, dedicated and hard working. 
“It’s something you really have to be 
committed to.” 
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Many factors decide sobriety 


See what you know, 
take the test 


The Test 
Can you separate myths and misinfor- 


~ mation about drinking from the facts? On 


this test, read each opening. Then choose 
the ending or endings you think most ac- 
curately complete each statement. Check 
the answers to see how right you were — 
or how wrong. 

1. Typical servings of beer, wine and 
liquor: 

a) contain the same volume of liquid; 

b) vary in alcohol content; 

c) are equal in alcohol content. 

Answer: Typical servings of wine, 
beer, and liquor contain equal amounts 
of alcohol (c). A standard serving of a 
12-ounce bottle or can of beer, a 5-ounce 
glass of wine, and a drink containing 1% 
ounces of liquor, all contain the same 
amount of pure alcohol: 0.5 ounces. 


2. Switching drinks during the even- 
ing will: 

a) affect you more strongly than stay- 
ing with one type of drink; 

b) have no effect on your blood alcohol 
content; 

c) guarantee you'll feel awful the next 
morning. 

Answer: Switching won’t affect your 
blood alcohol content (b). Consumed at 
the same pace, and assuming typical ser- 
vings, switching has no more effect than 
not switching; your alcohol intake re- 
mains the same. As for feeling terrible, it 
may happen, not necessarily because of 
the alcohol, but because of the mix of non- 
alcoholic ingredients. 

3. To slow down the effects of 
alcohol: 

a) drink more slowly; 


b) eat something substantial 


__ beforehand; 


c) snack while you drink. 


Answer: Drinking slowly, eating 
beforehand and snacking as you drink 
all slow down the effects of alcohol (a, 
b, and c). All three are responsible ways 
to drink ata party. On the average, the 
body needs about one hour to “‘burn off”’ 
any typical drink, whether wine, beer or 
liquor. 


So pace yourself accordingly. The best 
retardant to the absorption of alcohol in- 
to your bloodstream is to eat something 
substantial — preferably food high in fat 
and protein — 15 to 20 minutes before 
you drink. Food in your stomach will slow 
the body’s absorption of alcohol. 


¢ | Gordon’s ; 
ARMY & NAVY STORE 


Est. 1819 


“Everything for the 
Working Person’ 
Work Uniforms 
Military Surplus 
Footwear 
Hunting Clothes 
Camouflage 
Camping Accessories 


Tel. 372-0421 
25 Essex Street 
Haverhill, MA 01830 
‘Lou, Bruce and Nancy Gordon 
MA. 800-542-1987 
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4. If you’re going to a party and want 
to pace yourself: 

a) drink only liquor; 

b) moderate the amount you drink; 

c) drink only beer or wine. 

- Answer: To pace yourself, moderate 
the amount you drink (b). Whether it’s in 
beer, wine, or liquor, alcohol requires no 
digestive processing. Moments after your 
first sip, alcohol passes through the walls 


of the stomach and small intestine direct- 
ly into the bloodstream. 

In a few more moments, it reaches the 
brain. If you take.several drinks in one 
hour, for example, you'll quickly feel the 
effects and your blood alcohol content will 
rise above the acceptable level. 


Blood alcohol content is a direct correla- 
tion of the amount of alcohol you con- 
sume, whether it’s a glass of beer, wine 
or liquor. Thus, never drink fast to catch 
up when you join a party late. And 
remember, it’s just as important not to 
“chug-a-lug”’ three beers in quick succes- 
sion as it is to avoid three ‘‘quick ones” 
of liquor. 


5. If you think you’ve had too much to 
drink, the best solution is to: 

a) stop drinking and eat something; 

b) wait 30 minutes before your next 
one; 

c) drink black coffee and go out for 
some fresh air. 

Answer: If you think you’ve drunk too 
much, stop. Then eat something (a). On- 
ly time will solve the problem. A 30 
minute wait isn’t enough time; neither 
coffee nor fresh air can speed the process. 

So the best thing to do is to drink water 
or milk and eat something substanial — 
and wait it out. Above all, don’t attempt 
to drive. If you want to go home, get so- 
meone reliable to take you. And next 
time, remember to pace yourself. 
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ACROSS 22. Passable 
1. Mist papas oo 
4. Make Points » Epoxy 
9. Common noun suffix 29: Nymph 


31. Children’s Game 


12. Ever (Poetic) 33. Navy rank (abbr.) 


13. Path See 
14. Born ne “ 

15. High Pitch - Anim: 

17, Give 37. Chart 

19. Smell 39. Inanimate Object 
21. Catch 40. Degree 


6. If you’re trying to lose a few 
pounds, or like to watch your weight 
ere: the best approach to drinking 
s: 

a) switch from beer to wine; 

b) switch from liquor to wine; 

c) count your calories. 

Answer: If you’re watching your 
weight, count your calories (c). Accor- 
ding to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s measure, a five-ounce glass 
of wine contains about 114 calories, a bot- 
tle of regular beer about 148, and 1% 
ounces of spirits, 88 calories. Whatever 
you choose to drink, the recommended 
procedure is to trade off the calories with 
those in a food item such as a dessert. 
(Don’t drop an essential nutrient from 
your diet.) Calories from alcohol supply 
no nutrients except energy. Studies show, 
however, that this energy, “under condi- 
tions of moderate drinking . . . is essen- 
tially the same as that derived from other 
calories.’’* 


7. Labels on beer, wine and liquor: 

a) describe the alcohol ‘‘proof’’ of the 
beverage; 

b) list the alcohol content as a percen- 
tage of total volume; 

c) vary in the kind of information they 
give you. 

Answer: Labeis on beer, wine and li- 
quor vary in what they tell you (c). Beer 
labels usually don’t tell you alcohol con- 
tent. Wine labels record alcohol content 
by percentage of volume. Liquor labels 
record their “proof,” a term derived from 
the “‘proving”’ of alcohol content in tests 
distillers used centuries ago. To learn how 
to interpret the labels, see the box. 

8. When you want to drink “lightly”: 

a) have a white wine; 

b) have either a beer or a mixed drink; 

c) be moderate in whatever you choose 
to drink. 


Answer: Drinking ‘“‘lightly’’ means 
moderating the amount you drink, not 
what you drink (c). The fact is that beer, 
wine and liquor are all beverage alcohol. 
And the typical servings of each can have 
the same effect on you. Don’t think of 
wine or beers as substitutes for alcoholic 
drinks. They are alcoholic drinks. And 
they’re no “lighter” than a cocktail. 
Remember, a drink, is a drink, is a drink. 

*The Johns Hopkins Medical Journal, 
1981. Thomas B. Turner, Virginia Lee 
Bennett, Hector Hernandez. ‘‘The 
Beneficial Side of Moderate Alcohol 
Use.” 


27. Join 


42. Rest 64. Grain 

44, Dish 65. But 

46. Toy 66. Resin (Scot) 
48. Fuel 67. Edu. Group (abbr.) 
50. High cards 

51. No (Scot) 

53. Rushlike plant (Scot) 

55. Hungry 

59. Reviews 

61. It is (Poetic) 

62. Leaves 


23. Comb. form meaning 
straight or correct 
25. Male goat 


Psychological aspects of drinking 

Most of us tend to adjust our drinking 
behavior to where we are, whom we're 
with. 

A young salesman, at a bar with a 
friend after work, may feel exhilarated 
after one drink. But when he has dinner 
with his boss the next night, one drink 
may have no effect at all; he’s paying at- 
tention, keeping a tighter grip on his 
behavior. 

One’s mental set may affect reactions 
to alcohol. Someone putting on an act 
may overdo the effect of alcohol; someone 


showing off about his capacity may be 
able to suppress the effects for a time (but 
not for long). 

It’s the uninformed drinker who is more 
likely to drink to excess. The informed 
drinker, who knows what and how much 
is in the glass, usually recognizes when 
he or she has had enough. And knows 
that no matter what’s in it; a drink, is a 
drink, is a drink. 


Many myths 


Here are some common and dangerous 
myths about alcohol that should be 
dispelled: 

Myth 1 You can pace yourself by swit- 
ching from liquor to beer or wine. Wrong. 
You consume the same amount of alcohol 
— and can get just.as drunk — from com- 
mon servings of beer, wine and liquor. 


Myth 2 Coffee can sober you up if 
you're drunk. Wrong again. Coffee may 
wake you up, but it won’t sober you up. 
If you drink one too many and then have 
a cup of coffee and drive, you are just a 
wide-awake drunk behind the wheel. Also, 
taking a cold shower won’t do the trick 
either. That’s only going to make you a 
wet drunk. 
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Betting on games persists 


by Ken Morgan 

Atlantic City and Las Vegas are not 
among the biggest cities in our country, 
but to those people who gamble, the 
names certainly have a jingle to them. 

These are the only two places in the 
continental U.S. where gambling can be 
legally performed — organized gambling, 
that is, such as slot machines, craps and 
blackjack. Other forms of betting, such 
as sporting events, are still performed in 
the country, however. _ 

Sports gambling is a very touchy topic 
to elaborate upon, but let’s face it, it’s out 
there. Football cards, boxing odds, 
baseball money lines... it’s no secret any 
more. A great deal is illegal, but it is a big- 
time business, 

Vegas is where it all starts, where the 
odds and lines are set, then later shown 
throughout the media. These lines are to 
create an example of who is most likely 
to win, just for fun. In some cases, yes, 
it is for fun, but many people seriously bet 
just by making a phone call. 

How many times have we seen 
somebody shaking hands with someone 
else to place a bet on an event? It’s com- 
mon, a buck here, a buck there, and that’s 
how it starts or has potential to become 
severe. 


NECC Psychology Professor John 
Whittle believes that it takes some time 
before an individual gets heavily into 
betting. 

“Tt usually takes a while for a bettor 
to become pathological. Someone may 
start off by betting lightly, then it can get 
out of hand. It escalates in time,’’ Whit- 
tle says. 

Gambling is very addicting, no dif- 
ferent from drugs and alcohol, and there 
are stages that go along with it. 

In December of 1985, Los Angeles 
police arrested five people they said were 
part of aring that took an estimated $1.5 
million a week in sports bets. 
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Gambling on sports 


An Observer special report 


Big cities aren’t the only example of 
this type of gambling. It goes on in many 
small towns and even some college cam- 
puses. Prior to the LA bust, eleven pre- 
sent or former University of Nebraska 
students were arrested in Lincoln on 
bookmaking charges. Sports gambling in 
this country has grown to enormous pro- 
portions in recent years. 

It starts out as the social phase such 
as a football pool at work or a Saturday 
poker game. 

Most gamblers fortunately never go 
beyond the social phase. Those who do 
may become pathological gamblers. 

Gamblers Anonymous is sometimes 
the last resort for the compulsive bettor. 
GA is run along the same means as 
Alcoholics Anonymous, but they do dif- 
fer, according to Professor Whittle. 


AIM HIGH 


Want to take 
advantage of 


Air Force 
ROTC? 


Not all colleges and universities offer Air Force 
ROTC. If your school dean doesn’t have the pro- 


gram, you still may be able to participate. 

Call or visit the Air Force ROTC detachment 
listed below and ask about the ‘‘crosstown” pro- 
gram. You may be alble to take Air Force ROTC at 
another college in your area. 

We have Four- and Two-Year Programs that lead 
to an Air Force commission. You may also apply 
fora scholarship that pays some college expenses 
plus $100 tax free per academic month. 


Contact: 
Robert G. Hunsaker, 
Captain, USAF 


AFROTC Detachment 345 


University of Lowell 
Lowell, MA. 01854-2894 
617/459-9301 


AIR FORCE 


ROTC 


“The problem with Gamblers Anony- 
mous is that it’s harder to find their loca- 
tions. AA has something in every city or 
town, but GA does not,’’ says Whittle. 

Treatment is also difficult for 
pathological gamblers, and those who do 
come through are considered to be self- 
disciplined. 

“Curing a compulsive gambler can be 
difficult because many end up in jail for 
embezzlement or some sort of crime, 
whereas drug and alcohol patients can 
manage to get by,’’ Whittle says. 


One of the more touching examples of 
how out of control betting can become 
came three years ago, when the story of 
former Ohio State All-American quarter- 
back Art Schlichter was revealed. 

Not only did Schlichter gamble in high 


school and college, but he cost himself his 
future when he was cut from the NFL’s 
Indianapolis Colts because of such 
problems. 

It was unknown just how much total 
money Schlichter actually lost, but he 
pinpointed it as somewhere around $1.5 
million. 

At 21, he wrote a biography about his 
high school and college experiences in 
gambjing, but along nightmare was still 
ahead of him. 

Currently 26, Schlichter is still 
recuperating from his troubles and is con- 
sidering a comeback. He was quoted by 
Sports Illustrated as saying, ‘‘I made a 
mistake, and I paid for it. I really believe 
that my best days are ahead.” 

The question is, does any NFL team 
really trust him? He made the same pro- 
mise to the Colts before he had a relapse. 

With the NFL strike problems, which 
took the third week of the season away, 
it’s obvious the fans were the losers. But 
the heavy bettors and bookies suffered 
slightly more. Football is one of the big- 
gest draws in the business, especially the 
post season and, of course, the Super 
Bowl. 

Football is also considered the easiest 
to cover against the point spread, but 
when you come right down to it, gambl- 
ing is strictly luck. Anything can happen 
on a given night, and the so-called profes- 
sional gambler isn’t really true. 

There isn’t much doubt about gambl- 
ing being influenced by the media. The art 
of it is published in books, magazines, and 
even in local newspapers. The Boston 
Herald's Dan Gordon has a column on 
Tuesdays and Fridays entitled ‘Smart 
Money,” which is a viewpoint of the best 
picks for Sunday football. 

Although newspapers may exhibit the 
odds and Jimmy the Greek may give his 
two cents’ worth on NFL Today, the © 
media isn’t at fault. This growing pro- 
blem is abused by the individual. 


Mr. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
til midnight 


Family 
Hair Care 


European Perm & Colors 
Ample parking in rear 


%. 


NECC stuaents/staff 
10% discount on meals 
Sunday through Thursday 


College 
Discounts 


Traditional & Contemporary 
Walk-ins or appointments 


388 South Main Street, Bradford, Mass. 
373-7979 


Hours: Tue-Wed 9-6, Thur-Fri 9-8, Sat. 9-5 
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Faculty 
vs Lady 
Knights 


Fred Samia pnoto 
COACH ANDREA WOODBURY. 


by Bob Simonds 
The womens basketball team is pretty 
confident about winning the game 
against faculty Nov. 6. Coach Andrea 
Woodbury predicts winning by a 20 point 
spread. The women’s team is in much bet- 
ter shape than it was last year, and if the 
faculty brings in a “ringer” or two, the 
_ Lady Knights should have no problem 
handling it. 
Woodbury said the faculty is older so 
they think that they have more ex- 
_ perience, but she also said, ‘‘Senility 
_ should have no effect on the game.” 
wee the women’s team, this will be a 
time to get back at some teachers. “They 
have the power in class, but on the court, 
we'll see who has the power!”’ 
Rumor has it, that the faculty who, 
__ went to root for their associates last year, 
d saw how they played, are now going 
__ to support the women’s team. 
No matter what happens — if the facul- 
ty brings in “ringers’’, cheat, or whatever, 
_ it should prove to be a fun and exciting 
game. 


Men win classic 


. by Rob Lapre 
The Northern Essex baseball team 
finished its fall season with a flurry. The 
Knights won the fall classic, a tourna- 
ment of four teams — North Shore, 
_ Bunker Hill, Emerson and Northern 
_ Essex. The Knights drew Emerson and 
quickly disposed of them. John Cail, John 
Delany, Danna Demato, Jeff Bergeron, 
Danren LaMontague and Alan Rudis all 
had two base hits in a 17 hit Knight 
~ attack. 

In the final game, Northern Essex 
played North Shore. Coach Mike 
Rowsinki called it ‘“‘one of the best games 

he’s seen all year.” Cail led the hit parade 
with three hits and two RBIs as the 
Knights won 6-5. Delany reached first 
base on a walk and was sacrificed over to 
second, then was driven in on a two strike 
single by Tommy Blair. 

Bergeron started the game on the 
mound for the Knights but eventually 
gave way to Boisvert who picked up his 
second tourney win. 

Delany, Emmett and Blair all played 
their last game as Knights. “It’s been a 
_ real good experience for me. I have had 
a lot of good times here,’’ Captain Steve 
Emmett said. 

- Delany claimed, “I wouldn’t trade the 

Knights experience for anything.” 


Sports card show 


Saturday, Oct. 31 from 9 a.m. to4p.m., 
Northern Essex Community College will 
be host to the ‘“‘Sports Cards Collectors 
Show II.” 

Over 30 sports card dealers/collectors 
will be on hand displaying and selling 


A successful fundraiser 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Alumni Association’s fifth annual 
five mile cross country road race was held 
Sunday, Oct. 18. Seventy-five runners 
entered the race which began on Northern 
Essex’s Haverhill campus and circled 
Kenoza Lake. Proceeds from the race will 
benefit the Alumni Association’s scholar- 


ship fund. 

Dan Verrington, Bradford resident, was 
the winner of the race. Verrington was 
presented with a Sheraton Tara Weekend, 
donated by Bassett Tour & Travel 
Bureau of Haverhill. 

The top female runner was Sue Passler 
of Amesbury. She won a Saucony runn- 


congratulations 


Donna Geagon photo 
DAN VERRINGTON, first place runner 
clocked in at 24:51. 


room 


DONNA JOHNSON, 
supervisor. 
by Beth White 

or the past three years, Donna 


game 


Johnson, former NECC 
student, has been the game room 
supervisor at the student center. 
The game room, located below the 
cafeteria, is open daily 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. Available equipment includes six 
pool tables, four ping-pong tables, and six 
video games. It costs two cents per 
minute for the use of the pool and ping- 
pong tables. The place also provides a 
good way to meet other students. 
Besides just watching over the game 
room, Johnson collects the money, takes 
student ID cards for the first two weeks 


each semester, and runs the ping-pong 
and pool tournaments. 

This semester the pool tournament will 
be Nov. 4 and ping-pong is set for Nov. 
18. Top winners in each tournament will 
have an opportunity to advance to the 
Association of College Unions Interna- 
tional Tournament. 

Johnson is from Plaistow, N.H. and 
graduated from NECC in 1985 with an 
associate’s degree in liberal arts. She also 
played on the women’s softball and 
basketball teams. Currently, she is work- 
ing on getting a degree in physical educa- 
tion and recreation. ; 


baseball, football and hockey. 
Admission is 25 cents per person with 

children under the age of five admitted 

free. The show will be located in the stu- 
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SUE PASSLER, top female runner finish- 
ed in 34:27. 


COACH MIKE ROWINSKI. 


New faces 
on court 


by James Keene 

Northern Essex basketball Coach Mike 
Rowinski has his work cut out for him 
this coming season. Only two players are 
returning from last year. 

Bob Mullin and Ernesto Song are the 
only veteran ball players coming back 
this fall. Although there will be a lack of 
playing experience for this team, Rowin- 
ski is stacked with young talent. 

Song, who is a proven player 
underneath, should be well complemented 
by Peter Enwright, who has shown 
strength under the boards. Gary Lewis, 
who is recovering from an injury, will help 
out underneath. 

Eric Simmon looks as capable as 
anyone at running the team in the 
background. He will be coupled with 
David Rogers who can fill it up from the 
outside. 

Defensively, the Knights were leaders 
in their division. Now swingman Victor 
Parto looks to lead this young team. 

Also expected to see plenty of playing 
time are Lewis, Song, Ken Colbert, San- 
tos Serria, and Rich Blinn. 

Rowinski, who led the Knights to the 
Greater Boston League Championship 
last season, expects a lot from this young 
team. He feels that they are’ more than 
capable of producing. 


The college is located one fourth mile 


from Exit 52 off Route 495 in Haverhill. 


For more information, call Steve 


Shawn Gearin photo 


ing suit, donated by Whirlaway Golf and 
Running Center of Methuen. 

Trophies were presented in 14 
categories by David Picanso, president of 
the Northern Essex Alumni Association. 
Family Mutual Savings Bank of 
Haverhill donated the trophies, and Pep- 
si Cola of Methuen provided T-shirts for 
each of the runners. 
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Donne Geagon photo 
JOHN OPOLSKI, top alumni runner with 
a time of 28:28. 


Banner for 
the Bruins? 


by Rob LaPre 

A team of young, talented players, mix- 
ed with a few savvy veterans, the Boston 
Bruins may be back on a pedestal like 
that of the tough Bruins team of the 70s. 
While this might not be a team made up 
of “hall of famers,”’ it has the talent to 
win a championship! 

The team’s “bright spot” has return- 


~led again this year - Raymond Bourque. 


Bourque is back, coming off his finest 
season as a pro. His 95 point season earn- 
ed him the Norris Trophy as the league’s 
premier defenseman. 

Joining Bourque on defense is Glen 
Wesley, the Bruin’s number one draft 
pick. Wesley has a strong coup and 
should live up to expectation, a task made 
easier when teaming up with Bourque. 

Billy O’Dwyer, who hails from South 
Boston, has made quite a bit of noise ear- 
ly on. He had two goals and an assist in 
a 6-3 exhibition win over the New York 
Islanders, Monday night. A boyhood 
dream could come true for O’Dwyer if he 
continues this type of playing. 


One guess as to who leads the list of 
casualties? Gord Kluzak has found his 
way to the top for another year. He has 
been nursing a groin pull. Joining Kluzak 
on the list are centers Tom McCarthy and 
Swedish Tommy Lehmann who were both 
injured in Monday night’s game with 
New York. 

Lehman will be missed for about 6—8 

weeks while healing torn ligaments. 
McCarthy will be gone at least a week 
with a pulled hamstring. Cam Neeley, out 
with a strained knee, is expected to return 
stronger than ever. 
Doug Keans, Bill Ranford and newly ac- 
quired Reggie Lemelin should leave the 
Bruins in good shape. Coach O’Reilly has 
his work cut out for him for sure, but it 
looks like the Bruins just could be ‘‘top 
dog” in the Adams division. 


Other notable players who will not be 
wearing the Yellow and Black this year 
are: Greg Haywood, winger Todd Lalonde 
and center wingman Scott Neely. All 
have been assigned to the Bruin Junior 
Teams. 

Goaltending will be the key if Coach 
Terry O'Reilly expects a championship 
banner to hang from the Garden’s rafters. 
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HALLOWEEN DANCE, 
October 30 — 7:30-11:30 p.m. 
Student Center Lounge 
Best Costume Contest 
Door Prizes 
x $50 gift certificate for the Pond View 


x $35 gift certificate for Chestnuts 
*x $25 gift certificate for the Tap 


Admission: free with costume 
$2 without costume 


food 
snacks 
mererages 
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tickets available at the student activities office and at the door 


COME ON AND GET INTO THE SPIRIT! 


